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FAIRY TALES. 

LITTLE WANDERLIN; 
WHAT MUST I DO? 



CHAPTER I. 

^QNT Annie, what must I do ? It is 
raining, and my brothers are learn- 
ing their lessons, and the dog has 
run out into the yard, and the cat 
is asleep, and I have broken my 
new knife, and lost my ball, and there really is 
nothing that I can do." 

" Hush ! hush 1 you must not speak in that 
way, or you will 'certainly lose something." 
" What shall I lose ? all my _toys are safe in 
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the cupboard, and I am not holding anything 
just now in my hand." 

** That does not signify. How is it you don't 
understand? Have you never heard the story 
of Little Wanderlin — ^how he goes about hiding 
the children's toys, and making work for them 
whenever he hears them complain of having 
nothing to do ? Sit down, I will tell it to you, 
for it is high time you should know." 

There was once a little boy called Wanderlin. 
He lived in a square brick house with his three 
old aunts. His aunts sat all day and worked 
in the parlour, the maids stood and washed in 
the kitchen, the gardener dug potato beds in 
the garden, and Wanderlin went from one to 
another and said, " What must / do } " " You 
must not hinder our work," said his aunts; 
"You must not stand in the damp kitchen," 
said the maids; "You must not come in the 
way of my spade," said the gardener. 

"Oh dear me," said Wanderlin, "will no one 
ever tell me what I may do ? " 

And then he would go and sit on the steps 
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that led into the flower-garden, and groan, and 
sigh, till everything in the garden heard him. 

"Look at us," whispered the grass and the 
flowers, " and you will learn wonderful secrets," 

" Work as we work," buzzed the bees, " and 
you will be happy." 

" Listen to our songs," chirped the birds, " and 
you will be wise." 

"Play with me," whined the old house-dog, 
^ and I will be your faithful friend." But Wander- 
Un was so deaf that he did not hear one word 
they said to him. 

" If Wanderlin goes on behaving in this way,* 
said his aunts one to another, " the end of it will 
be that Mrs. Calkill will come." 

But Wanderlin did not believe that Mrs. 
Calkill would come; and so it went on. 

Mrs. Calkill knew all about him, for of course 
sAe sees everything from her enchanted castle 
at the top of the hill ; but — ** We will wait one 
day longer," she said to the little brown bird who 
whispers children's sayings in her ear. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" What mmt I do ?" said Wanderlin^ the next 
morning ; and, as he spoke, a white dove pursued 
by a hawk fell fluttering at his feet. 

" Help me, help me," cooed the dove ; but 
Wanderlin was yawning so loud that he did not 
hear. 

"What must I do?" said Wanderlin, in the 
middle of the day; and, as he spoke, a poor 
tired dog, dragging k cart of stones, passed by 
the gate. 

"Help me, help me," barked the dog; but 
Wanderlin was so stupid that he did not under- 
stand. 

" What must I do ? " said Wanderlin, in the 
evening ; and just then an old woman came by 
with a heavy bundle of sticks on her head. 

" Carry us, carry us," creaked the sticks ; but 
Wanderlin turned away bis head, and would 
not listen. 

" Now," said Mrs. Calkill, " I will not wait an 
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hour longer," and that very evening she de- 
spatched her one-eyed gardener to bring Wan- 
derlin to the enchanted castle. 

"We knew quite well how it would be," said 
his aunts, as they shut the door after him. 

"What must I do ? " said Wanderlin to the one- 
eyed gardener, who was carrying him through 
underground passages to the enchanted castle; 
but the one-eyed only shook his head, and 
answered nothing. 

" What must I do ? " asked Wanderlin of the 
great gate, that opened by itself as they came 
near it ; but the gate creaked on its hinges, and 
answered nothing. 

*' What must I do ? " screamed Wanderlin to 
the heavy castle-door ; but the heavy door shut 
after them with a loud noise, and Wanderlin 
found himself left alone in a large empty room. 

" Now this is really too bad," cried Wanderlin, 
** for there is no one here to tell me what I must 
do." Then he sat down on the floor, and wept 
piteously for a long time. 

" Wanderlin," said a low voice at last, " Wan- 
derlin;" and the little boy dried his eyes, and 
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looked all round, but he could see no one. 
"Wanderlin," whispered the voice again. 

" Oh dear me," said Wanderlin, " what must I 
do ? Some one is calling me, and I can't see who 

it IS. 

" Listen," said the voice again. 

" But I can't see you," answered Wanderlin. 

As he spoke he felt a sharp prick on his fore- 
finger, and looking down, he saw a little green 
and gold fly standing on his hand. 

"It could not be the fly that called me," 
thought Wanderlin, "for flies can't speak." 

"Can't they.?" said the fly. "It is well for 
you, Wanderlin, that the air of this enchanted 
castle has improved your hearing. I often tried 
to talk to you before you came here, that I might 
warn you of the danger you were in, but you 
never would listen to me." 

" I never saw you before," said Wanderlin. 

" Yes, you did, and I am now the only friend 
you have left in the world, so mind you do as I 
bid you when Mrs. Calkill sends for you. Be 
prepared, for I hear her coming." 

"Wanderlin," cried a shrill voice, behind him. 
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Wanderlin looked round. The walls of the 
room began slowly to divide, till there was an 
opening large enough for him to pass through. . 

"Come in," called some one from the next 
room, and Wanderlin went in. Not into Mrs. 
Calkill's great drawing-room, where musical bells 
hang round the ceiling, and where are enchanted 
mirrors, in which children see pictures from all 
parts of the world — ^that is for good boys and 
girls on Christmas night. Wanderlin could 
only come into the little back kitchen. There, 
however, was Mrs. CalkiU her very self. She 
had her grey mouse-skin pelisse on, and her 
high frilled cap, and she was walking up and 
down the room, flapping her pocket-handkerchief, 
and frowning in a dreadful manner. 

" Come in," she said again, and then she walked 
on, up and down, up and down ; so Wanderlin 
had time to look about him a little. 

The breakfast was being made ready. A tall 
turkey-cock was poaching sparrow's eggs in a 
frying-pan ; the cat was filling the tea-kettle, and 
three hedgehogs, with slices of bread stuck on 
all their quills, stood before the fire to make the 
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toast. In one corner of the room the ugly one- 
eyed gardener was turning over a great heap of 
nuts and seeds ; and in the other stood three 
large white pots with covers on. 

" Sweetmeats in them, I dare say," thought 
Wanderlin. 

*' No such thing," said Mrs. Calkill, for she knew 
as well as possible what he was thinking about. 

" Oh dear me," cried Wanderlin, " what must 
I do, if i may not even think .?" 

Mrs. Calkill did not answer him. She turned 
to the one-eyed gardener and asked : " Have you 
found what I want yet } " 

" Not yet," answered the gardener; and he went 
on taking up the nuts, and shaking them close 
to his ear. Wanderlin fancied he heard a little, 
scream come from each nut, as the gardener threw 
it back on to the heap again. 

" Wanderlin," said Mrs. Calkill, at last, *' open 
the white pot that stands nearest you, and tell 
me what you see in it" 

"Earwigs," said Wanderlin, when he had 
peeped in, ** earwigs with faces/' 

" They were quarrelsome boys once," said Mrs. 
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Calkill ; '* cover them up again. What do you 
see in the next ? " 

" Slimy grubs," answered Wanderlin. 

*' Greedy children," said Mrs. CalkilL " Open 
the next." 

** Frogs and toads," said Wanderlin. 

" Story-telling children," said Mrs. Calkill. 

"I am glad there are not any more pots to look 
into," cried Wanderlin, " for it really is dreadful." 

" Now," said the gardener, " IVe found three 
empty nuts for you;" and he put a cocoa-nut, a 
hazel-nut, and a cress-seed on the table. 

Mrs. Calkill then sat down on her three-legged 
stool and took a small pair of nut-crackers from 
her pocket. "Wanderlin," she b^an, "do you 
see that heap of nuts and seeds ? In every one 
of them there is shut up an idle child. By-and- 
by the gardener will take them out, and plant 
them in the garden, where they will have to 
grow, whether they like it or not. You may 
choose into which of the nuts on the table you 
will go; but attend to what I have to say about 
it. If you have never helped any person in 
your life, I shall make you the size of the 
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cocoa-nut ; but if there is any animal to whom 
you have ever been kind, he can save you from 
being shut up in it. A bird can save you from 
being shut up in the hazel-nut, and an insect 
from being put into the cress-seed. Think, now : 
is there any one in the world to whom you have 
ever been of any use ? " 

Wanderlin thought, but he could not recollect 
that he had ever done anything for any one ; he 
had never even shut the door after him, though 
his aunts begged him to do so every day. 

"Well, well," said Mrs. Calkill, "in you go." 

" Oh dear, dear," cried Wanderlin, " what 
must — ** but before he had time to finish his 
sentence, Mrs. Calkill caught him round the 
neck with the handles of the nut-crackers, and 
he felt a tingling pain shoot through his body, 
which made him shut his eyes, and scream as 
you screamed when you had that double tooth 
pulled out. When he opened his eyes again he 
was standing on the table, not a bit bigger than 
the cocoa-nut. 

"Now," said Mrs. Calkill, "recollect if you 
have ever helped an animal in your life." 
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*' Oh dear," said Wanderlin, " there was that 
dog I saw yesterday. How I wish I — ^but I sup- 
pose there is no use wishing ? " 

^ Not the least use/' said Mrs. Calkill, and she 
turned the nut-crackers to the large end. 

*' Ask to be put into the hazel-nut," whispered 
the little gold and green fly, " that will give you 
another chance." 

Wanderlin asked, though he was trembling so, 
he could hardly speak. 

"Well, well, as you please," said Mrs. Calkill, 
" only, when you grow, you will have nothing but 
hazel-nuts hanging upon you, and I should call 
that a poor thing." Then she held him in the 
nut-crackers till he was as small as a hazel-nut 

" Now, Wanderlin, think again ; have you ever 
helped a bird in your life ? " 

"Oh dear," said Wanderlin, "there was the dove 
that fell into the garden yesterday. How sorry I 
am ! — ^but I suppose there's no use in being sorry?" 

" Not the least," said Mrs. Calkill, and she 
turned the crackers back to the small end. 

" Ask to be put into the cress-seed," whispered 
the fly, and Wanderlin asked. 
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"Well, well," said Mrs. Calkill, "only then 
when you grow, you'll be nothing but a blade of 
cress, and your aunts will eat you with their 
bread and butter at breakfast" This time she 
only touched him with the end of the crackers, 
and he shrivelled up to be as tiny as the cress- 
seed. 

" Once more, Wanderlin, you may think," said 
Mrs. Calkill. " Have you ever helped an insect 
in your life ? " 

" No," said Wanderlin. 

"Yes," said the gold and green fly, and to 
Wanderlin's great joy, his little friend, now 
rather bigger than himself, flew down and stood 
on the table beside him. 

"Wanderlin helped me one morning to get 
out of the milk-jug," said the fly, and Mrs. Cal- 
kill was so surprised to hear it, that she let fall 
the nut-crackers and waved her pocket hand- 
kerchief five times. 

*^I wonder Brown Bird did not tell me of 
that," she cried. 

" So I shan't have him to sow," grumbled the 
cross gardener. 
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" No, no, he is min^,** said the little gold and 
green fly. 

" Yes, he is your servant," said Mrs. Calkill. 
" But, Wanderlin, listen : since you have done 
one good thing in your life, I will give you still 
another chance. For three days you shall 
wander about the world. On the Jast evening 
you must come back to me; and if in that time 
you have met a bird, beast, or insect that ever 
asks, * What must I do .^ ' I will restore you to 
your proper size and let you go home again/' 

** Thank you," said Wanderlin ; *^ I will search 
everywhere." 

" Get on my back," said the little green and 
gold fly, " we will go out into the world together." 



CHAPTER III. 

'* Three days," said the little fly to Wanderlin, 
when they had travelled a long way; "then in 
that time we will visit the three kingdoms — the 
air kingdom, the earth kingdom, and the water 
kingdom." 

" But shall we have time ? " said Wanderlin. 
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•*Yes, for I never ask. What must I do?" 
replied the fly. 

** What is this that we are passing through ? " 
asked Wanderlin« 

•*The air," said the fly. 

^It is changed," said Wanderlin; ''it is more 
solid than it used to be, and I see people and 
things moving about in it." 

'^ It is your eyes that have changed," answered 
the fly. 

''There are hands floating past me," said 
Wanderlin, ''and each one holds a feathered 
arrow between its finger and thumb." 

"Seeds," said the fly, "that the Peris are 
guiding to the barren islands in the sea." 

" I see little men striding about," said Wan- 
derlin, " and they have bags over their shoulders." 

" Don't you know them ? " answered the fly. 
" They are the little mould sowers ; their bags 
are full of mould-seeds, and wherever they find 
a good place they make orchards and gardens." 

" Fine damp growing weather for the crops," 
said one of the tiny men, touching his wide- 
awake hat as he strode past 
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V There would have been no use in stopping 
hhn, I suppose ? " said Wanderlin ; " he looks as 
if he were always busy." 

** Always. Your aunts could tell you \diat a 
great deal of work he and his brothers do ; and 
now I think of it, we will stop at one of their 
gardens, and breakfast on ripe mould-fruit before 
we pay our visits." 

" What a fine yellow gateway we are passing 
under," said Wanderlin, Yesterday he would 
have called it the keyhole of his aunts' preserve 
closet, but things are as we see them, you know. 

"Get off my back now," said the fly, "and 
walk in here, there are no locked gates to the 
mould-orchards." 

.*' What a beautiful place a mould-garden is ! " 
said Wanderlin, and you would have said the 
same if you had been with him ; over his head 
hung branches of trees laden with orange and 
purple fruit, and the ground was covered with 
delicate skyblue moss, among which crimson 
and white flowers grew. 

** It is very odd," said Wanderlin, ** that I 
never saw anything like this before." 
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" You have seen it hundreds of times," answered 
the fly, "but you called it only a patch of ugly 
grey mould : you big people are so blind. How- 
ever, you must not talk any more now, Wan- 
derlin, you must make haste and finish your 
breakfast ; for if you intend to look for an idle 
insect you will have a great many visits to pay." 

** Where shall we go first .?" asked Wanderlin, 
when he had eaten as much fruit as he wanted, 
and seated himself again on the fly's back. 

** Well," said the fly, " I will take you to see 
all my friends and relations, but I am afraid 
there is very little chance of finding any of 
them out of work this fine weather ; we may 
as well pass first through Carpenters' Row." 

So they flew into the wood and passed through 
Carpenters' Row. They called first at the house 
of the saw-fly. He was moving his two little 
saws up and down as quick as lightning, but he 
politely left off work and asked them to come 
into his workroom. When he had listened to 
Wanderlin's story, he told him he had made a 
mistake in coming on such an eryand to a saw- 
fly's house; none of his kindred ever wanted 
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anything to do. He advised him to call next 
door, at the house of Mrs. Carpenter Bee. 

Carpenter Bee was mixing glue in her glue- 
pot, and she said she really had not time to 
answer idle questions: Wanderlin might cross 
over the road, and knock at the door of her 
cousin, Upholsterer Bee. 

Mrs. Upholsterer Bee was from home ; her 
children said that she had gone to the flower 
garden to cut out a new set of damask-rose 
hangings for the best bedroom, and there was 
no chance of her wanting anything to do, they 
assured Wanderlin, for their hands were quite 
full of business that season ; he had better go 
and look after the gad-^fly. 

The gad-fly was sharpening his case of lancets, 
and he looked so fierce that Wanderlin really 
dared not ask him any questions. 

"After all," said Wanderlin, "we were silly to 
come into Carpenter's Row. Let us go to the 
wasps ; I have always heard that they are idle, 
good-for-nothing insects." 

"*Wasp, paper-maker and waterproof var- 
nisher,'" read Wanderlin, on the plate before the 

C 
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wasp's door ; " oh dear ! that looks bad." As he 
spoke, Mrs. Wasp came whizzing past, making 
such a commotion in the air with her wings 
that Wanderlin and the fly were glad to creep 
into a corner for shelter. " Perhaps we had 
better only peep in," said Wanderlin, and when 
he had watched the wasp for a few minutes, 
making her paper walls and furnishing her 
children's bedrooms, he felt sure there was no 
use in asking her if she wanted anything to do. 

"There are still the gnats and the moths," 
said Wanderlin ; but the gnat was packing up 
her case of surgical instruments, for " There are 
children who must be bled to-night," she said ; 
and the moths were making themselves cloth 
coats, and lining them with silk which they drew 
from their own mouths. 

'* Spiders," suggested Wanderlin, but the fly 
shook his head, and Wanderlin thought it would 
not be delicate to press the subject any further. 

"Have I visited them all now?" asked Wan- 
derlin, when he had inquired at a great many 
houses without finding a single insect who 
wanted something to do. 
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" All my friends and neighbours," replied the 
fly, "but cling closer to my back, Wanderlin. 
Before sunset I will take you over mountains 
and forests to the hot countries." 

It was a pleasant ride that Wanderlin had, 
and he saw wonderful things. 

" Why did you tremble so ? " he said once to 
the fly, " and make such haste to get out of the 
way ? " 

" Did not you see him ? " answered the fly ; 
" the Fireman who passed us just now ? He is 
the world messenger, and if any one comes in 
his way when he is travelling on his errands he 
strikes him dead with a touch of his prickly 
finger." 

" I have heard of him," said Wanderlin ; " but 
he passed so quickly that I did not see him." 

The sun had set when they reached the hot 
countries ; all the insects had finished their work 
and come out into the air to refresh themselves 
with a little genteel conversation before supper- 
time. Wanderlin listened, and listened, and they 
talked of all manner of things, but not one of 
them said the words he wanted so much to hear. 

C2 
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"Those bright ones like flying stars are the 
happiest of them all," he remarked to the fly. 

" Don't be sure till you have seen more," the 
fly answered ; and then he took Wanderlin to a 
bird's house, and showed him how the walls were 
stuck all round with imprisoned fireflies, for 
candles, to light the children to bed. 

"And now it is time for us to go to bed," 
said the fly, "for to-morrow you will have to 
visit the earth kingdom." 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Time to get up, Wanderlin," called the fly, 
the next morning. 

" Oh dear me," said Wanderlin, who had made 
himself a comfortable bed in the curled-up leaf 
of a moss-rose, " what must I do .? I have not 
had half enough sleep." 

" Not enough sleep ! Why, all the insects 
and bii'ds in the world awoke long since ; they 
have finished washing and dressing themselves ; 
and listen, Wanderlin, for now they are all singing 
their prayers." 



k 
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" It is a beautiful song," said Wanderlin, when 
he had listened ; " if I had ever heard it before, 
I think I should have liked getting up early. 
To-day," said Wanderlin, when he had washed 
his face in a dewdrop, and brushed the flower- 
dust from his clothes, '* you are to take me into 
the earth kingdom." 

"I can't take you there myself," answered 
the fly ; " for, though when I was very young I 
lived in the underground houses, it is long since 
I have visited them, and I have no acquaintance 
there. I know one insect, however, who belongs 
to the earth kingdom, but who is allowed once 
in her life to spend a short time with us in the 
air. I met her yesterday evening, and she told 
me she was taking her last flight ; to-day she 
must return home, and you, Wanderlin, shall 
go with her ; but mind that you behave respect- 
fully to her, for she is a queen." 

"A queen!" said Wanderlin, as the fly flew 
down with him to the ground, "then I must 
make her my very best bow." 

It was only a little yellowish white insect, 
with long flimsy wings, and she hung down 
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her head and looked rather melancholy. She 
received Wanderlin very graciously, however, 
and promised the fly that she would introduce 
him to her subjects, and that he should see 
all he wished in her underground kingdom. 

"Good-bye, Wanderlin," said the fly; ''I 
shall be here waiting for you when you come 
back this evening." 

" I have been told that you are a queen," 
remarked Wanderlin to the insect ; " but you 
look to me very like an ant." 

" I am queen of the white ants," answered the 
insect, with a dignified movement of her head ; 
"and here we are at the principal entrance- 
gate of my city." 

The ant stood by to let Wanderlin enter 
first ; for she had lived at court all her life, 
and knew of course what polite manners were. 
So Wanderlin went first, and the ant followed 
him. 

" Is this under the earth .? " asked Wanderlin. 
" I thought it was dark there, and solid ; but 
now I see that it is full of roads and archways, 
and that there are houses on every side." 
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Mere cottages and suburbs," said the ant ; 
wait till you come to the west end of the city." 

Presently they passed under a still higher 
archway. "Now we are within the palace- 
walls," said the ant 

Wanderlin looked up : he was in a lofty 
hall, the roof was ornamented with carved flowers 
and supported by pillars, and the floor was of 
shining blue stone. 

"What a splendid place!" said Wanderlin. 
But the queen-ant sighed. She had taken her 
one flight into the world, and she knew she 
could never go out again as long as she lived. 

"Who are all these coming along with little 
white sticks in their mouths ? " asked Wanderlin. 

'* They are my subjects and courtiers coming 
in procession to meet me," said the ant ; and she 
held up her head, and folded her wings, and 
looked quite like a queen. 

" How fond they all are of you ! " observed 
Wanderlin, when the ants had come near, and 
he saw them dancing round the queen, pressing 
near her, and stroking her with their paws ; " but 
if I were your majesty, I don't think I should 
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let them come so close. Why, they have pulled 
off both your wings ! What did they do that 
for ? " 

"Because now I have come back to reign," 
said the ant, " I must give up my wings, and 
bid good-bye to the world. One cannot be a 
queen for nothing, Wanderlin." 

"Oh dear, I am (Juite sorry for you," said 
Wanderlin.; " I thought it had been a delightful 
thing to be a queen." 

But now the ants had formed themselves into 
a long procession, and were ready to lead the 
queen to her state rooms, from which she must 
never come out again. So she wished Wanderlin 
good-bye, and desired one of her lords-in-waiting 
to take him round the city, and show him all 
the public works and curiosities. First he was 
taken to the garrison, where the soldier ants 
are drilled, and where sentinels pace up and 
down before the gates. Then he saw the archi- 
tects building bridges with arches, and palaces 
with fretted roofs. He visited the nurseries and 
schoolrooms, where the children are fed and 
taken care of; and the storerooms, where lay 
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heaps of provisions, which looked to Wanderlin 
like mountains of sugar-candy, and piles ol 
glittering gum. 

" Well," said Wanderlin, at last, " I do begin 
to think that if insects can do such things as 
these, it is a shame for boys to be idle." 

The more he saw of this city and of the won- 
derful things in it, the more sure he felt that 
none of the busy workers there could ever want 
anything to do, and that he was only wasting 
his time by staying longer ; so, though his guide 
begged him not to hurry away, and promised 
to show him the fire-proof galleries and sub- 
terranean roads, and the stall where their cows 
werq kept, he wished him a polite good-morning, 
and passing through the gates on the further side 
of the city, he went on the rest of his journey 
alone. It was twelve o'clock when Wanderlin 
left the ant-hill, and before sunset he visited at 
least a hundred cities belonging to the different 
underground insects. He saw the insects who 
bore under rivers, and have each a shield, which 
they hold over their heads ; and those who are 
so small, and build themselves such tiny houses. 
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that we sometimes take up a whole city full of 
them, and call it a little stone. But wherever he 
went, he heard the same story : every one was 
busy, every one but himself had useful and 
pleasant things to do. 

" I really think I shall give up the search 
altogether," he declared to the fly, when, after a 
great many dangers and adventures, he came 
up into the open air again. 

*' No, that is the very thing you must not do," 
answered his little friend. " Get upon my back 
once more ; I have thought of a way which will 
enable you to visit the water kingdom." 

CHAPTER v. 

" Look here, Wanderlin," said the fly, " look 
what I have prepared for you while you have 
been away ; " and he showed him a waterproof 
overcoat, which looked as if it would fit him 
exactly. " I borrowed it of Harry Longlegs, 
and with this over your shoulders, you need not 
be afraid of going under the water. Harry wore 
it all last winter, when he lay in the river, and 
he never so much as got wet in his feet." 
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" It will be just the thing for me," said Wan- 
derlin. '* Where are we going now ? " 

"To the seaside; and when we get there, I 
will find you another horse, for my wings are 
getting tired." 

"How freshly the wind blows in our faces," 
said Wanderlin, by-and-by ; and the fly flapped 
his wings with all his might, for they had nearly 
reached their journey's end, and it was hard 
work flying against the sea-breeze. 

What a noise there was all along the white 
rocks that stood above the sea ! " Don't you 
know why ? " asked the fly of Wanderlin. " It 
is because to-night the gulls and the guUimots 
must leave their nests, and begin their sea 
voyages. The little boy and girl who live in 
the lighthouse on the top of the rock, and who 
come every morning to peep over the ledge at 
the birds, will not be able to see one to-morrow ; 
they will be very sorry, and that the birds know. 
You will observe, as they fly past the window, 
that every sea-bird will bend his head, and call 
out something to the children, but I am afraid 
they won't understand. You, Wanderlin, must 
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ride on the neck of one of these birds; they 
will fly through the air all night, but when the 
sun rises, they will sink down upon the waves. 
While they are bathing in the water, you must 
jump on to the back of the first fish you see, 
and he will swim down with you into the water 
kingdom." 

" On which bird shall I ride ? " said Wanderlin. 

" On that one," answered his little friend, " for 
he is a young gull, and he will fly far. The 
gullimots must all be here again by next spring, 
building their nests, and watching over their 
young ones ; but the young gulls have a long 
holiday ; for three years they fly away, and no 
one knows where they go. You will be the first 
person, WanderJin, who will ever have visited 
the far-off waveless seas, where they sport and 
play during their youth. Sit here among the 
soft feathers on this gull's neck ; and now, good- 
bye, Wanderlin." 

" Good-bye," said Wanderlin ; but the fly did 
not hear him, for now all the sea-birds had 
spread their wings, and his voice was lost in the 
loud " Good-bye ! good-bye ! " that they called 
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out to the rocks and the nests, and to the little 
boy and girl who live in the lighthouse. 

"This is a comfortable way of travelling," 
thought Wanderlin, "I hope we have a long 
way to go;" and he bent down his head that 
he might hear what the gulls said to each other. 
Their voices sounded harsh at first, but he was 
glad to perceive that he now understood gull 
language. He found that the old gulls and 
the guUimots had only a short journey to make, 
but that the young gulls were to travel to finish 
their education, and were bound on a long voyage. 

" Which way ? " said the leader of the young 
gulls, to the old great-grandfather, when they 
came to the place where they were to wish the 
elders good-bye. 

" South," answered the old gull, and southwards 
they flew. 

" We passed over a bright fiery line, and oh, 
it scorched me," said Wanderlin, by-and-by. 

"The Equator, the Equator!" cried all the 
gulls, for their fathers had taught them geo- 
graphy, of course. 

" Hush ! " said one gull to another. 
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" Hush ! hush ! " said the gull on which Wan- 
derlin rode; and for five minutes they all 
hushed. 

"What was the matter.?" asked Wanderlin, 
when he dared speak again. 

"We were passing over the cave where the 
great Sea Serpent lives," answered the gulls. 
"If he had heard us, he would have put his 
dreadful head out of his window to look, and we 
should have trembled so at the sight, that we 
should have fallen down into his jaws." 

" So it is true about the Sea Serpent," said 
Wanderlin. And then he questioned all the 
gulls; but they could none of them give him 
much information. They had not seen him 
themselves, after all. How can any one really 
know ? for those who go near enough to see 
the Sea Serpent well, are so stupefied by his 
ugliness, that they can never turn away their 
heads again ; they stare and stare, and the coral 
insects come and build stone graves over them. 
This at least is the story that the gulls told to 
Wanderlin. 

Talking in this way, they flew on all night, and 
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before the sun rose they had reached the very 
middle of the sea. There, just in the deepest 
part, lives the old sea-king, and ships should take 
care how they sail over his crystal skylights, 
for it makes him so angry to have his palace 
darkened, that sometimes he stretches out his 
hand, and drags the ship straight down under 
the water, and it is never heard of again. 

Sea gulls may sail there, however. As soon as 
it was morning they all sank down on the waves, 
and began to duck their heads under the water : 
that is their way of washing their faces. 

" Now, Wanderlin," they said, " it is time for 
you to leave us, and swim with a fish to the bot- 
tom of the water, where we cannot take you." 

" On which fish would you advise me to ride ? " 
asked Wanderlin. 

« We will introduce you to a flying fish," they 
said, " for he wears imitation wings on his back, 
and will be proud to be spoken to by real birds." 

The flying fish had a cold, watery eye and a 
gruff voice, and Wanderlin felt a little afraid of 
going under the water with him ; he felt as you 
feel, dear child, when you are undressed, and 
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the bathing-machine door is opened, and you see 
the water all round, and the women ready to dip 
you under the waves. But he knew, as you know, 
that there is no use in keeping bathing-women 
or fish waiting ; so he slipped on his waterproof 
coat, and jumped on the fish's back, and soon he 
was a long way under the water. 

" I will not speak till I am spoken to," he 
thought, for his aunts had told him at least a 
hundred times how little boys ought to behave. 
It was as well, perhaps, that he did not give 
himself the trouble, for I have heard that fish 
are deaf. 

Do you think that there is nothing at the bot- 
tom of the sea but sand and shells ? You are 
quite mistaken; there are trees there, and sea 
gardens, and beautiful flowers. It was necessary 
for Wanderlin to walk carefully, for the flowers 
he saw round him were alive ; if he had ventured 
near one of them, the crimson leaves would have 
closed round him, and a hundred tiny hands 
pricked him to death. I am glad to tell you 
that Wanderlin escaped this danger. He walked 
about safely, and saw strange sights : there were 
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eight-footed polypuses, and nautiluses with their 
sails folded, and little bright-eyed crabs, who live 
in the Blind Pinna's houses. 

" I know who you are," said Wanderlin, stop- 
ping one of these, who was running very fast ; 
" I read all about you long ago in a story book. 
Let me walk with you, for I want some one to 
tell me what I must do." Then he told the 
Crab his whole history, and what he had come 
to seek in the water world. 

" I am the worst person you could have applied 
to," said the Crab, " for I am always far too busy 
to meddle with my neighbours* concerns ; how- 
ever I will do what I can for you : I am going 
to court, and I will take you with me. To-day 
is the Sea King's birthday, and all the rivers will 
come to wait upon him, and bring him presents. 
You shall stand on the palace steps, and see the 
guests enter. If you can manage to speak with 
them, you will certainly get an answer to your 
question, for they are great travellers, and come 
from all parts of the world." 

The Sea King sat on his throne inside the 
palace. Wanderlin saw him through the open 
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windows : he was holding a curled shell to his ear 
— it was an ear trumpet, and it enabled him to hear 
every word that his subjects said in all parts of 
the sea. Every day he chooses a fresh shell ; the 
old one he throws out of the window, and the 
waves carry it away. You have found some of 
these trumpet-shells on the sands, and when you 
put them to your ear, you hear the echo of the 
stories they have told the king. 

" There is a great noise here," said Wanderlin, 
as he stood on the palace steps ; " it is as if hun- 
dreds and hundreds of rivers were rippling past" 

" Because here all the rivers in the world meet 
to-day. The water-drops will gather themselves 
together, and every river will come in his proper 
shape to visit the king. Look along those 
silvery roads that meet near the palace gate, 
and you will see them coming." 

" I see hundreds of men, and women, and chil- 
dren coming," cried Wanderlin ; " you must tell 
me who they are, as they pass by." 

"That I can easily do, for I am the king's 
seneschal, and it is my business to usher in the 
guests." 
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"Who is that old man who comes first?" 
asked Wanderlin. 

** He is the Father of Waters, old Mississippi. 
Don't you see how closely he folds his sea- 
proof cloak about him ? He cannot bear the 
touch of the salt-water; and when he first meets 
the sea, he pushes the waves from him with a 
grumbling sound that may be heard a hundred 
miles off.** 

" I see another old man, with an empty money- 
bag over his shoulder : who is he ? " asked 
Wanderlin. 

" That is poor old Pactolus ; we are all tired of 
hearing the moaning he makes over his lost gold. 
Do you see that saucy boy and girl, in gilt slip- 
pers, who are making game of him ? They are 
called Colorado and Gila, and come from Cali- 
fornia. For the last year or two they have been 
giving themselves great airs." 

" Who is that beautiful woman, with so many 
garlands of flowers round her neck ? " 

" She is the Lady Orinoco, and she is a great 
favourite with the king. Her clothes are scented 
with the perfume of the sweet woods that hang 

D 2 
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over her sleeping-rooms; and, though all the 
rivers are great artists, the pictures she paints 
are the most beautiful of all. The king is never 
tired of looking at the gay birds and fantastic 
apes and monstrous serpents that she sketches 
in water-colours in the course of her journey 
through the world." 

"A tall knight in black armour passed her 
just now, and bowed as he passed : who is he?" 
asked Wanderlin. 

" Sir Danube is his name, and he, if any one, 
should have courtly manners, for he was born in 
a king's palace. In spite of his civility, how- 
ever, some of the company look coldly on him, 
as you will see ; they say that he has some of 
the devil's works reflected in him, and that he 
keeps his face so closely shut up in his vizor 
because he has never been able to wash away 
the stain of the blood that was spilt upon it in 
his youth." 

'* Who is that old man with a threadbare coat, 
who walks with his hands behind him, and with 
such a thoughtful look on his face ? " 

*' That is old Euphrates. He is very poor now. 
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and his best days have long past ; but he is still 
treated with great respect, on account of his 
high descent, and because of a picture of a 
garden he painted long ago, which is said to 
have been much finer than anything the other 
rivers have been able to do." 

"I see a boy and girl dressed in furs, with 
skates on their feet." 

** They are called Obe and Dwina, but I can 
tell you very little about them, they are so 
distant and cold in their manners. However, I 
have heard that they are noted for a certain 
solidity of disposition, which is much praised by 
their friends." 

"Who is that rosy country girl in a green frock, 
and that sailor boy who has hold of her hand ? " 

"They are called Severn and Thames; and 
though that old witch the Nile, and Euphrates, 
and Ganges, call them mere upstarts, and Ori- 
noco and Amazon are always laughing at their 
pictures, they are great favourites with the Sea 
King, who has now, for several hundred years, 
made them sit in the seat of honour, at his 
right hand." 
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" There are many others, whose names I 
should like to know," said Wanderlin. 

'* But now," observed the Crab, " it is time for 
me to throw open the palace doors, and announce 
the guests. If you like, you shall come with me, 
and, at a right time, I will introduce you." 

" That would suit me very well," said Wander- 
lin, "for I have a question of importance to ask.'* 

So Wanderlin was introduced at the Sea 
King's court, and allowed to sit on the arm of 
his coral throne, while the rivers paid their re- 
spects to him. He saw their presents, and their 
painted glass pictures, and heard their stories. 
When they had finished, he told them his, and 
then asked the Sea King and all his guests if 
they had, any of them, in the course of their 
travels, happened to meet a bird or fish or animal 
who was unhappy because he had nothing to 
do. One by one, as he asked them, the Rivers 
shook their heads, and assured him they had 
never seen or heard of such a thing, though they 
had been busy all their lives travelling from one 
place to another, and taking likenesses wherever 
they went 
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** Oh dear, what must I do?" cried Wanderiin ; 
" this is my last day, and it is almost evening ; 
I don't know how I ever am to get home again, 
and yet I sha'n't at all like staying under the 
water after it is dark." 

Then the Sea King and the rivers consulted to- 
gether about what they should do for Wanderiin. 
For a long time, they could not think of any 
way of helping him, but at last Thames and 
Severn proposed to send for their son, the 
servant-of-all-works, who has never yet been 
known to refuse to do any one's business. 

He came, and Wanderiin saw him — ^the great, 
strong, loose-limbed Steam-giant. 

The Sea King himself looked a little afraid of 
him, for he knew that, if he began to whistle 
he would blow the whole palace up into the air. 

Luckily, however, he did not whistle, or puff 
out his cheeks, though he has a habit of doing 
so ; he was fortunately in a great hurry, and 
could not stay a single minute. He said there 
were hundreds of trains, and steam-boats, and 
engines waiting for him; so he just whipped 
Wanderiin up between his wet finger and 
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thumb, and in six seconds, he put him down 
on the table in Mrs. Calkill's back kitchen, 
precisely where he had stood before. 

The tea was being made ready; the hedge- 
hogs were toasting the toast ; the cat was filling 
the kettle; and the one-eyed gardener was 
shaking the seeds. You can't think how sorry 
Wanderlin was to see them all again. 

" Oh, did Mrs. Calkill shut him up in the cress 
seed ? " 

" No, she could not do that, the little fly had 
saved him from all danger of being planted. But 
I'll tell you what she did : she made him smell her 
salts-bottle, and any one who does that becomes 
enchanted. It is a dreadful punishment ; one can 
never be still or rest after that : I have known 
children who seemed to have had a whiff from 
Mrs. Calkill's bottle. Wanderlin was forced to put 
his nose quite close to it, and since then he has 
been obliged to hurry from one place to another, 
without ever staying to rest a minute. Under the 
door and through the window he comes ; wherever 
there are idle children, there he must be, and 
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when he hears them complain of having nothing 
to do, he makes work for them, by hiding their 
favourite toys and books in the strangest places. 
It is Wanderlin who is so busy in the toy-cup- 
board, tangling the cart-strings and the doll's 
sashes, and scattering the little bricks all over the 
floor, where the children would surely never 
think of leaving them. It is Wanderlin's fault 
that the grammar and the spelling-book jump 
down from the lesson-shelf, and hide themselves 
among the fairy tales, so that the children waste 
half the morning in looking for them. Re- 
member, however, it is only when you are in 
an idle, careless mood, that he has permission 
to come." 

*'But, Aunt Annie, Wanderlin is so small, 
and our toys are so big ; how can he lift them } " 

** Ah, my dear, little things are stronger than 
you have any idea of. And now, as you want 
something to do, put the dominoes tidily into 
their box, and shut the play-cupboard door." 




FELIX AND GEMMA. 



CHAPTER I. 

^ELIX and Gemma sat under the 

old mulberry tree^ and talked to 

e another. " Our mother is dead," 

said they, "but our father is a 

king ; why does he not send for 

us to Hve with him in his palace i" 

" He does not know where we are," said Felix. 
" Since the day when our mother and we were 
taken prisoners he has not seen or heard any- 
thing of us," 

" Let us go to him then, Felix," said Gemma ; 
"surely we shall find the way if we set out 
together, and take our mother's harp in our 
hands." 

So the two children carried their dead mother's 
harp between them, said " Good-bye " to the old 
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mulberry tree, and went out into the world hand- 
in-hand. 

In this manner they travelled a long way, 
stopping in all the towns and villages to play on 
their harp and sing beautiful songs, for which 
they received presents of money and food. At 
last they left cities and villages behind them, 
and travelled into an uninhabited and wild- 
looking country, where they saw from a long 
way off an enchanted castle, which stood on the 
top of a hilL 



CHAPTER II. 

The castle sood at the top of the hill, and 
looked down upon the children: the children 
stood at the foot of the hill, and looked up at 
the castle. 

" It is enchanted. Gemma," said Felix ; " that 
one can see from the black flag at the top of it" 

"I am afraid, Felix," said Gemma; "let us 
pass on." 

"Oh no: walk in, by all means, Felix and 
Gemma," said the dwarf that stood at the gate ; 
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and then he rang the bell so loudly that the 
giant who lived in the castle heard, and came 
striding down to where the children were 
standing. 

*' You must come and dine with me, and sleep 
here for one night at any rate," said the giant, 
trying to look polite. 

Felix and Gemma felt frightened, but the 
dwarf pushed them in at the garden gate, and 
they followed the giant up the long walk without 
speaking. 

It was very strange to call this a garden, for 
there were neither trees nor flowers in it, and 
scarcely any grass, but in the middle was a pool 
of black water, and from the side of the hill 
there was a sea view. 

" This is not so very unpleasant," whispered 
Gemma, " and perhaps there are gold and silver 
fish in the pool ;" but there were none. 



CHAPTER III. 



The giant walked up and down the garden with 
the children, and talked to them. " My name is 
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Uno," he said ; " I live in this fine castle, and I 
make every one very happy who stays with me. 
Here in my castle you shall see — " 

"Ice, iron, and snow," said the water in the 
pool. 

" Never mind the pool," said Uno. " In my 
castle you shall see — " 

" Ice, iron, and snow," said the pool again. 

" Hold your tongue, will you ? " said Uno. " In 
my castle you shall see — " 

** Ice, iron, and snow," said the pool again. 

Then Uno was very angry, and walked up to 
the pool, and shook his fist at it ; after which 
the pool seemed to be frightened, and said 
nothing. 

^' No, the water knows nothing about it," said 
Uno ; " how should it know when it has never 
been inside my castle ? " 

" Of course not," answered Gemma. 

Uno, however, never finished his sentence, but 
he told the children that it was dinner-time, and 
that they had better come with him into the 
castle and see for themselves what a charming 
place it was. 
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As the door closed after them, the children 
shuddered, and the wind whistled through the 
long passages ; but Uno locked and barred the 
door after him, and then he took the children to 
the dining-hall, which was warm and comfort- 
able, and where they could not hear the wind. 

After dinner the giant told Felix and Gemma 
to play and sing to him, whilst he smoked his 
pipe, and drank brandy-and-water. Felix played, 
and Gemma sang, and Uno fell asleep. He always 
fell asleep after dinner. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" He is asleep. Gemma," said Felix; " let us take 
a walk through the rooms, and see what kind of 
a castle this really is." 

" Open me," said the door, " and look about 
you." 

The children opened the door and walked 
about in the passages. 

*' Come this way," said one of the passages, 
" and open the stone door at the end of me ; " so 
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the children walked down the passage and opened 
the door. 

"Come in/' said the room, and the children 
went in. 

How cold it was ! The air was full of frost, 
and in the middle of the floor lay a heap of 
dirty snow. 

" Once we were a whole garden of beautiful 
flowers," said the snow flakes ; " but Uno shut us 
up here, and we were frozen to death. If you 
stay here you will become like us." 

Felix and Gemm^ passed on to another room, 
which was colder even than the first, and the walls 
of it were hung with icicles in curious shapes. 
Some were like the heads and wings of birds, some 
had long tails, some were shaggy, some were in 
the shape of mice, and dragon-flies, and bees. 

'* Once," said all the icicles, speaking together, 
"once we were birds, and cats, and dogs, and 
bees, and butterflies ; we ran and flew about in 
the fields and over the hills, but Uno caught us, 
and shut us up in this dreadful room, and we 
wept ourselves into frozen tears. If you stay 
here you will do the same." 
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" Ice, iron, and snow," said the walls of the 
room, 

" Come this way," said another door, and Felix 
and Gemma passed on into the third room. 

This was all iron. In the middle was a circle 
of iron chairs, upon which were sitting little iron 
figures, that never moved night or day. One 
sat alone in the middle of the circle. 

" Uno has enchanted us," said the little iron 
figures ; , " once we were happy children like 
you." And then the little iron figure in the 
middle of the circle spoke by itself, and said, " I 
was the last whom Uno enchanted. I came to 
the castle one day, one fine summer day, and 
Uno enticed me in, and made me his servant for 
seven years, and then he shut me up in this 
room, and I was turned into iron like the rest 
He wants a new servant now, Felix and Gemma; 
take care that he does not keep you." 

Then the children went into another room, 
and saw an iron-bound book standing upon a 
stone table. 

"Look at me," said the book, beginning to 
open itself, " my secrets are written in — " 
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But Felix and Gemma did not look, they ran 
back trembling through the rooms, and when 
they came out into the long passage again, " Let 
us fly, brother," cried Gemma, " let us fly." 



CHAPTER V. 

" How shall we fly through the heavy castle 
door, which Uno has locked and barred and 
bolted ? " but the door flew open, and a long 
shriek swept through the castle, " Fly ! fly ! " 

" It's only the wind," said Felix, as the door 
clapped after them. 

'* You had better be off*, though," said the water 
in the pool ; '' Uno is coming." 

Then two swans flew down into the garden, 
and spread their beautiful white wings. "We 
will fly away with you," said the swansj and the 
children sat between their wings. 

They flew far away from the castle. The swans 
were taking the children to their father*s kingdom 
in the south, and it was easy to find the way that 
night, for the sky was full of lamps. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

But Uno awoke just as the great castle door 
clapped after the children. Uno awoke and 
rubbed his heavy eyes, and got up and looked 
all over the rooms, and saw that Felix and 
Gemma were not there ; so when he had 
searched fruitlessly all through the castle, he sent 
after them his messenger, the fleet winged-ser- 
pent, who was a hideous creature, like his sea 
brother whom no one knows anything about, 
but his wings were so wonderfully swift that it 
was impossible to escape from his pursuit. 

When the swans saw the winged-serpent 
coming, they knew it was no use to fly any 
further. "Jump down," they said to the chil- 
dren ; and the children jumped down and fell 
into the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

" Oh, brother ! where are we going } " cried 
Gemma, as they fell lower and lower. It 
seemed as if there would be no end to the 
falling. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next time they opened their eyes, however, 
they found themselves in the very middle of the 
earth. 

There the great earth engine-driver and the 
merry old stoker were keeping up a large fire. 
Earthquake was there too, sleeping in a corner. 

Earthquake is a monstrous mammoth, who 
once lost his way and fell into the middle of the 
earth, no one knows how. But he can't get out 
again, and that makes him very angry ; so 
he grumbles and shakes himself, and yawns 
sometimes till he cracks the ground. But just 
then he was sleeping. 

Felix and Gemma were so much stunned by 
their fall that they lay for some time without 
moving, and the stoker would have shovelled 
them into the fire with the coals if Gemma had 
not screamed. 

"Hallo!" cried the stoker, *'what have we 
here.?" and he called to the engine-driver to 
look. " Where did they come from ? " 

E 2 
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"Through the crater, I suppose," answered 
the other. 

"Yes, it was through the crater," said both 
the children at once ; " and look, the serpent is 
coming." 

" Oh ! fire and smoke, burn him up," cried the 
stoker, throwing on a fresh shovel-full of coals ; 
but that was no manner of use, for before he 
had finished speaking, the serpent flew down, 
and flapped his wonderful wings in the stoker's 
grimy face. Then he stretched his long tail 
towards Felix and Gemma, and was just going 
to wrap it round them, when Earthquake rose 
heavily from his comer, and placed himself 
between them. There was a desperate battle, 
but Earthquake was the strongest, so the ser- 
pent was beaten, and lost both his wings. Then 
the stoker shovelled him up through the crater 
again, after which he wrapt himself round the 
world and put his tail in his mouth. Since 
then, he has been called the Equator, and he 
still bums with rage. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After this great battle, Earthquake fell asleep 
again, and Felix fell asleep, and the stoker fell 
asleep, but Gemma talked to the engine-driver. 

"You seem very grave, sir," said Gemma. 

" Yes, my dear, I am always grave,'* he said ; 
" driving the great earth engine, and guiding it 
round the sun, is no very easy task, I can tell 
you." 

" And do you never sleep, even at night ? " 

" Day and night, it's all one to me. I never 
rest, and I never sleep. The stoker can take a 
nap now and then when he has made the fire 
well up, but I must take care that the earth 
does not run into the moon or any of the 
planets." 

"Have all the planets got engine-drivers as 
the earth has ? " asked Gemma. 

"Yes, and I know therii all. Some of them, 
poor fellows, were not so strong as the rest of 
us, and what with having so much to think of, 
and no time for sleep or recreation of any kind, 
they have lost their senses altogether — gone quite 
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mad. Ifs a sad business ; and now they drive 
their engines about in the oddest way." 

" Ah, if you, too, were to go mad, what would 
become of the earth ? " 

" It would become a comet, my dear." 

" Do you think we are safe here } " asked 
Gemma, after a pause. 

" Indeed, my dear, I think so," answered the 
engine-driver. 

" But, oh ! look ! look ! " cried Gemma, point- 
ing to the mouth of the crater, for there stood 
the giant Uno himself, wearing his green spec- 
tacles and his large enchanted sword. " Oh 
dear, oh dear," said Gemma. 

" You need not say, ' Oh dear,' " said Uno, " I 
don't much think I shall take you, I only want 
one to be my servant, and play to me on the 
harp of an evening. Felix will do as well; 
where is he ? I hate crying children," and he 
strode on to where Felix was lying asleep. 

But Gemma sprang between him and her 
brother. " Uno," she said, " take me ; I will be 
your servant, I will not cry any more." 

"Very well," answered the giant, "I*m sure I 
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don't care which I have," and then he put his 
hard arm round Gemma, and carried her away 
with him. 

"Well," said the engine-driver, "for many 
thousand years I have driven the great earth 
engine, but I never saw anything like this, for 
Gemma loves her brother better than herself." 



CHAPTER IX. 

In the morning Felix awoke, and Gemma 
was not there. " Where is my sister ? " he said 
to the engine-driver, and the engine-driver told 
him all that had happened. 

" You did not awake, Felix," he said, " though 
I put on the loudest tunnel whistle, and the 
stoker did not awake, nor Earthquake ; some en- 
chantment must have lain upon you all, and I 
could not leave my engine, even for a moment." 

" Poor Gemma ! poor little Gemma ! " said 
the stoker, drawing his grimy hand across his 
eyes. 

" Felix," cried Earthquake, "there is one thing 
we can do for you. Here are the serpent's 
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wings of speed ; fly with them after the giant, 
and rescue your sister." 

" I will," answered Felix ; and he went 

CHAPTER X. 

But alas, long before he set off, Uno had 
reached his castle again, and the heavy doors 
had closed behind Gemma for the second time. 
She was Uno's servant now. She cleaned his 
rooms, brushed his boots, cooked his dinner, 
waited upon him, and sang to him all through 
the long evenings whilst he was asleep in his 
arm-chair. Gemma sat with her golden harp 
upon her knees, and sang : — 

" From home and kindred far away, 
All in an iron house I stay, 
Sad prisoner of a giant grim, 
Who makes me work and sing for him. 
But Felix, Felix still is free ! 
I'd rather thus a prisoner be, 
Than have him here instead of me." 

CHAPTER XI. 

And Felix was standing without at the castle 
door, listening. He had flown there with the 
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serpent*s wings, and he heard Gemma's song. 
"What is to be done?" said Felix to himself; 
and then he walked up to the pool in the 
middle of the garden, and asked the water 
what he should do. 

" You have wings," answered the pool. 

" Yes, and I can fly down the chimney with 
them," answered Felix. 

"But Uno wears an enchanted sword," said 
the water. 

*'Can you not give me another?" asked Felix. 

"Enchanted swords are eamedy not giveni* 
answered the pool. 

"What am I to do, then ? " 

" There is a large hole at the top of yonder 
hill ; you must fill it with stones." 

" But there are no stones up there." 

"You must roll them up the side of the hill. 
Come and tell me when the hole is filled." 

" But that will take me such a long time, and 
besides, it will be such hard work." 

The pool made no answer to this. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"It is done," said Felix, at the end of the 
seventh day, looking down into the pool. 

''Strong!" answered the water. "Go now 
and bring me the feet of the old brown bear 
who has been doing so much mischief in the 
country round, and is to be hunted to-morrow." 

"To be sure, I shall like that," answered 
Felix; and in three days he came and threw 
the bear's feet into the pool, but his face and 
body were covered with cuts and bruises. 

" Was it very delightful 1 " asked the water, 
with a sly ripple. 

** Very," answered Felix, quite gravely ; " and 
now you will give me the enchanted sword ? " 

" No, Strong and Valiant, you have not earned 
it yet," said the pool; "you must watch seven 
days and nights beside me." 

" That will be dreadful," answered Felix ; and 
for seven long days and nights he watched and 
waited, and every evening he heard Gemma 
singing. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

"Felix," said the pool, in the middle of 
the seventh night, "This is the time." Felix 
jumped up, and stretched his hand across 
the water, and a bright new sword flashed up 
into it. 

" Strong, Valiant, and Patient," said the water 
in the pool. 

Felix answered nothing, but hastily buckled 
on his enchanted sword, spread his wings, and 
flew down into Uno*s hall. The giant was 
asleep, and Gemma had crept into the comer 
where she lay at night, on a hard mattrass, and 
did not sleep. 

Felix rapped on the floor with the hilt of his 
sword. "Uno," he called out, "I will not kill 
you whilst you are asleep." 

Uno heard him, and got up, and brandished 
his own enchanted sword in his hand, and rushed 
upon the boy. But the giant's sword had only 
been enchanted by wicked enchantments, and 
its great, grim master fell before the better 
sword of Felix. 
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" Strong, Valiant, and Patient," said the walls 
of the castle. 

"Uno is dead, Uno is dead," said the great 
castle bell. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The wind swept round the castle, and the 
walls fell to the ground. 

The dead body of Uno disappeared. 

The snow-room became a hot-house, full of 
flowers and grapes. 

The birds, and bees, and frozen animals were 
disenchanted again. 

The iron children got up and ran about, 
clapping their hands and shouting for joy. 

The secret book opened itself with a pleasant 
sound, and began telling an endless tale. 

The sun broke through the morning mist, 
upon the trees and flower-beds of a really 
beautiful garden. 

A brilliant palace stood on the spot where the 
enchanted castle had been, and from the black 
pool there rose a glorious fountain, sparkling 
and splashing in the early light. 
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'* Fruit, flowers, and sunshine,'* said the water, 
as it glittered and fell. 

By-and-by a sound of music was heard and 
a great army drew itself up under the palace 
walls. It had come to fight against the giant, 
and the king of that army was the father of 
the children. 

As soon as Felix and Gemma heard the 
music and saw the armed men, they came out 
together hand-in-hand through the palace doors ; 
they went down the white marble steps, and 
through the garden walks, until they came to 
the gate where their father was. Then the 
king blessed them, and embraced them, and 
the children led their father to their beautiful 
new home. 




THE LOST PLEIAD. 

^EVEN brothers, the sons of a king, 
lived tc^ether in a round tower. 
An old woman lived with them, 
called Mina, and a little girl. Mina 
was the housekeeper, but the little 
girl used only to cany up water and wood, 
and mend the clothes of the young princes, 
Her name was Daisy. She dressed always in 
white, and was just one day younger than 
Gabriel, the youngest of the princes. They 
were great friends ; when Gabriel broke his 
toys Daisy mended them for him, and he 
gathered yellow buttercups for her, and wild 
strawberries in the month of June. But his 
brothers were proud, and laughed at Gabriel for 
loving Daisy. "She is but a low-born girl," 
they said. 
" Daisy, Daisy," said Mina to her one mom- 
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ing, '*how idle you are I Take this basket of 
stockings into the whitewashed turret, and you 
shall have no dinner until they are mended." 

So Daisy took the great basket of stockings 
on her arm, and went up the winding staircase, 
round and round, a long way, until she came 
to the whitewashed turret. There she sat down 
by a window which looked upon the green 
fields where buttercups grew, and began her 
work. 

** If only Gabriel should go into the paddock 
and look up at the window," she said to herself, 
" perhaps he would come and tell me stories." 

But Gabriel did not come, for he was just 
then in the court-yard, playing at ball with his 
brothers. They played with golden balls, as 
princes always do, kicking them about the pave- 
ment with silver slippers. Presently they tried 
which of them could throw his ball the highest. 
Up they flew into the air. 

" Mine is the highest," said Gabriel ; but the 
brothers declared it was not, and they would 
try again. 

"One, two, three, and away." 
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" Mine is highest," cried Gabriel, and this time 
he clapped his hands for joy. But the brothers 
looked angry, and told Gabriel they would play 
with him no longer. 

"You are a silly child," they said, "and do 
not really know how to throw the ball; go 
home, and sit with Daisy in the whitewashed 
turret" 

So Gabriel went into the house, and took his 
ball with him. Daisy was glad when he came 
into the little round room and sat down on 
a stool beside her. 

"Now I am happy," she said, "for you are 
come to tell me stories whilst I work, are you 
not, dear Gabriel?" 

"My brothers say I cannot play with them, 
Daisy, so I will talk to you." 

** Yes," she answered, "you do that best ; now 
tell me about the old man who gathers sticks 
in the wood." 

" He is coming here to-day, Daisy ; and shall 
I tell you what I think about that old man ? " 

"Well?" 

" But you must not mention it to any one." 
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Then the little prince whispered a long story 
in Daisy's ear, and Daisy said it was certainly 
very wonderful. She had never known before 
that the old man was no other than Mrs. 
Calkiirs one-eyed gardened. 

In the meantime the six brothers were still 
in the court-yard throwing their balls. 

"Mine flies the highest," said one. 

"No, mine," said another. 

" Mine, mine,*' screamed a third, and then they 
began to quarrel about it ; instead of flinging the 
balls into the air, they pelted one another with them. 

" Which will hit the hardest ? let us see that," 
said they. 

Now this was a very unbecoming sport for 
young princes. The housekeeper, who was 
making tarts in the kitchen, and happened just 
then to pass the window overlooking the court- 
yard, was much shocked. 

"Surely they will kill one another," she ex- 
claimed, "and then what will the king, their 
father, say.?" 

At this moment the One-eyed with his sticks 
came to the door. 
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" What is going on in the court-yard ? " he 
said to Mina. 

" Oh, sir ! stop them if you can ; the princes 
are fighting, and I don't know what the end 
of it will be." 

Then the man laid down his bundle, and 
went into the court-yard. He did not speak 
to the princes, for he knew perfectly well that 
would be of no use ; but he just put his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket, and pulled out his 
wooden pincers — magic pincers, made of certain 
curious sticks which he gathered in the wood. 
With these he seized the eldest prince by his 
hair, and held him up as high as the door-post 
for about five minutes, during which time the 
boy kept growing smaller and smaller, until he 
was quite a little fellow, with arms and legs 
as thin as darning needles. Then the old man 
cut open one of the gold balls (they were all 
hollow), put the poor little prince inside, and 
fastened up the ball again with liquid glue. 
Precisely the same thing happened to the other 
five quarrelsome boys, and when they were all 
securely fastened in, and the glue was tolerably 
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dry, the One-eyed put the balls into his wallet 
and went back into the kitchen. 

" I will take them away to-morrow, Mina," said 
he, "these six quarrelsome young gentlemen; 
I have them all safe ; " and he shook his wallet. 

" Are they in there ? " exclaimed the house- 
keeper. ''Good gracious! I am sure I never 
dreamt of such a thing. Are they dead ? " 

"They'll never trouble you any more," he 
replied, "therefore ask no questions, but get 
me some supper, for I have travelled a long 
way to-day." 

So Mina asked no more questions, but went 
into the larder and brought out some supper, 
which she placed before the magician. 

Whilst he was eating, a loud ring was given 
at the castle gate. "Who can that be.?" said 
the housekeeper, and when she opened the gate 
she saw a handsome knight on horseback, with 
silver spurs on, 

"Let me in, good woman. I come to speak 
with the princes, my cousins," said the knight. 
"I am the king's nephew, my uncle is dead, 
and his sons are to rule his kingdom." 

F 2 
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Then Mina took the king's nephew into the 
kitchen, and introduced him to the magician, 
who was very much astonished when he heard 
all that the knight had to say about the king 
being dead, and his sons being wanted to rule 
his kingdom. After a few moments' reflection, 
however, he thought it best to tell the whole 
truth, how the six princes were shut up, and 
would never rule any other kingdom than the 
inside of their golden balls ; for although this 
magician had fastened them in so cleverly, he 
was not able to take them out again 

"Only Gabriel is left," he said, "therefore he 
must be king." 

" Certainly," answered the cousin, " but he is 
very young. Pray let me see him." 

Then the housekeeper went up the winding 
staircase which led to the whitewashed turret, 
and presently returned with Gabriel and Daisy. 

The knight pretended to be much pleased at 
seeing the young prince, and knelt down before 
him, calling him his king, but all the time he 
was only planning how he should kill him, which 
was in reality what he came for. 
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''And now that six of the brothers are 'gone/' 
thought he, "it will be quite easy to put an 
end to Gabriel, after which I will be crowned 
king myself." 

That very night this treacherous cousin got 
out of bed, when every one else in the round 
tower was asleep, and stole the magician's 
wooden pincers ! Then he crept softly up-stairs 
into Gabriel's room, close to his bed, and held 
his hair tightly, as the old man had held that 
of the other princes. The little boy grew 
smaller and smaller, until at last the knight 
shut him up inside the golden ball which lay 
on his pillow; and Gabriel never once awoke, 
for he was very sound asleep. 

After this the knight went silently down stairs 
again into the kitchen, where the magician lay 
snoring before the fire, and slipt Gabriel's ball 
into the wallet with the rest. 

" Four o'clock," exclaimed the one-eyed gar- 
dener, rubbing his eyes just as the clock struck ; 
*' I must be off now, and dispose of these young 
gentlemen ; if you are going my way, sir knight, 
we can keep one another company." 
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"Thank you," replied the cousin, "I must 
first pay my respects to the new king." 

"Good morning to you then," said the ma- 
gician, closing the door behind him, "and long 
life to the new king." 

"Aye, aye," chuckled the knight, "long life 
to the new king." By-and-by he too left the 
/ound tower, and turned down the lane to the 
left 

In the morning when Mina and Daisy came 
down to breakfast, the knight and the magician 
were both gone, and neither Gabriel nor his 
ball was anywhere to be found. They searched 
and called in vain,^ and then the housekeeper 
went down to the large pond at the end of the 
paddock and drowned herself, for there was 
nothing else that she could do just then. 

But Daisy set off to look for Gabriel in the 
fields, and meadows, and by the river's side. 
For seven long years she sought him, at the 
end of which time she one evening saw a 
wounded knight leaning against the trunk of 
a tree. He beckoned her to him, and begged 
a little water. Daisy ran directly to the nearest 
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spring, and brought some in her bonnet. As 
she held it to his lips she saw that this was 
the king's nephew who had slept one night at 
the round tower seven years ago, the very night 
in which Gabriel disappeared. 

" Oh, sir," she said, ** did you take him away?" 

The treacherous knight turned very pale, 
and then he told Daisy all that he done, how 
he had shut up Gabriel in his ball, and slipt 
the ball into the magician's wallet. 

"And what did the old man do with his 
wallet," asked Daisy, ** and with all the balls 
inside ? " 

"Ah!" said the cousin, "that I cannot tell 
you; but one thing I know, since that night 
misfortunes only have fallen upon me. It is 
true that I was crowned a king, but my 
subjects were always rebellious, and yesterday 
they drove me from my kingdom, poor and 
wounded, to die under this tree ;" and, so say- 
ing, the knight fell forward with his face to the 
earth. When Daisy saw that he was dead, she 
went away to look for the man who gathered 
sticks in the wood. 
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The next morning she found him standing 
before a peat fire. He looked grave as she 
told him the story of the treacherous cousin, 
and when she added, '* Where is your wallet ? " 
it was some minutes before he could reply. 

" My dear Daisy," he said, at length, *' this is 
indeed a sad business. After I left the round 
tower, at four o'clock in the morning, seven 
years ago, I put my wallet on the top of a 
long pole and handed it up to the man in the 
moon. Mrs. Calkill told me to do so, she said 
she had no room in her castle for those six 
brothers ; and the man in the moon carried the 
balls away to a distant part of the sky, where 
they still are." 

" Tell me how to get them," said Daisy, " and 
I will fetch Gabriel away myself." 

"But if you should fetch him, Daisy, re- 
member I cannot open the ball — even Mrs. 
Calkill herself can't open it, and it is a difficult 
journey." 

" I am not afraid," she answered ; " and per- 
haps I may find a magician more powerful than 
you, who will be able." 
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" But how shall you know which is Gabriel's 
ball ? " 

" I know it from all the rest," replied Daisy, 
** for it had a small bright ruby on one side." 

" Well, since you must go," answered the One- 
eyed, " I will tell you how to manage it. To- 
night, at nine o'clock, the crescent moon will rise 
from the top of yonder hill. You must climb 
up there, and ask the man in the moon to take 
you in his golden ship to that distant part of 
the sky where he left the quarrelsome brothers 
— ^they look like stars now, and are called the 
Pleiades, crowded close together, you can't mis- 
take them; — ^when you get there, count the stars, 
and if there are seven, you may be sure one is 
Gabriel. You know his ball from the rest, you 
say?" 

" Yes, I know it ; " and Daisy bounded up the 
steep sides of the hill, from which the crescent 
moon was expected to rise. At nine o'clock, 
just as the magician had said, one comer of the 
golden ship peeped up behind the hill. Then 
Daisy's heart beat quickly, for she was the least 
bit in the world afraid of the man in the moon, 




GLADHOME; 

OH, 

THE BORDERS OF MIST-LAND. 

SlTTO and Bertha stood t<^ether on 
the borders of Mist- Land and 
looked into the mist "Shall we 
go into it," they said, "and see 
what kind of a place Mist- Land is ?" 

It was early morning when Otto and Bertha 
set off; so early, that there was no sun- 
shine on the earth, nor any shadows, but all 
over a pearly grey light Straight and deep 
before them stretched the Land of the Mist 
and into it they went. By-and-by sunlight 
broke through the mist and showed them a 
golden city on the top of a hill : it was like 
the crown of the hill sparkling in the sunlight 
and a giant was lyii^ down before the great 
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diamond gate, guarding the city. The sight of 
this giant did not alarm Otto and Bertha; no 
one would have been alarmed by looking at 
him. He had slightly raised himself at the 
moment when the sun rose, and now, resting his 
head on his hand, was looking towards the light, 
with a quiet smile on his lips. Suddenly he 
rose to his feet, and looked across the plain, to 
some distant part of the sky, making a gesture 
as if he would have said something to somebody 
far off. The children couldn't see any one, 
though they looked behind them, and all round, 
but they heard a sound of ringing of bells in 
the city, so they walked on till they came to 
the gate and the great kind-looking giant. His 
name was Watch, and he was one of seven 
brothers, all giants, to whom the golden city of 
Gladhome belonged. Watch guarded the east 
gate of the city, the way in; Brother Ward 
guarded the other gate, the way out, the way 
towards an evil land, called Noise-Home ; the 
Home Giant took care of the city itself, and 
lived in the Crystal Hall, in the midst of it; 
whilst the remaining four kept guard over the 
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earth, and lived at the north and south and 
east and west. Watch had been nodding to one 
of these distant brothers, when Otto and Bertha 
saw him start up so suddenly just now, and look 
across the World. 

Watch opened the gate and let them go in. 
The city was full of children, running about, 
playing, doing nothing in particular, but chasing 
each other up one golden-paved street and down 
another, as the fancy might take them, 

By-and-by the breakfast-bell rang, and then 
Otto and Bertha went in to breakfast with the 
children. A little girl called Gerd sat near 
Bertha. " I have been here a whole year," she 
said, "but I was sick when I came. It was 
being very unhappy that made me ill. I will 
tell you how it was. I was playing in our 
garden at home, with my little brother Gliick 
one day ; I loved him better than anybody, but 
Nurse didn't, because he teased so to have the 
garden roller to play with ; well, one day when 
I was in the garden with him, he began to 
pull the roller about ; and just as I was saying 
'Don't, Gliick,' a large brown bird flew down 
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on the gravel walk and caught him in its beak, 
and carried him away, and I never saw my 
dear little brother any more. I was so ill. I 
could do nothing but cry all day; and I couldn't 
eat anything and had horrid dreams at night 
about Gliick being crushed by the garden roller, 
and a bird pecking his eyes out, and Nurse 
scolding him all the time. At last one of the 
kind giants heard me crying, and he walked 
all the way out of the West World into our 
nursery, and took me up in his arms. Then 
he carried me here through Mist-Land, and 
gave me to the Home Giant in the Crystal 
Hall ; and the Home Giant told me he knew 
where Gliick had been taken to, and that I 
should find him again some day." 

Whilst Gerd was telling Bertha her story, a 
tall thinnish boy, called Crybill walked up to 
Otto, and Otto began to talk to him. 

*'Are there no grown-up people here.?" he 
asked. 

" Not one," answered Crybill ; " at least, only 
the Home Giant, and he sits in the Crystal 
Hall reading all day." 
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" Delightful 1 " said Otto. "There are no 
lessons then, I suppose ? " 

" Well, there are lessons, an odd sort," answered 
Crybill ; " but one needn't do any that one doesn't 
like." 

And after breakfast, he took Otto into the 
Schoolroom. It was a strange place, certainly: 
no books, and no masters, but pictures over all 
the walls ; not common pictures that stand still, 
and that one knows all about by just looking 
once at them; these were story pictures, in 
which the figures moved, acting over again 
things that had happened long ago. Battles 
were being fought upon the walls, kings were 
being crowned, cities built, and early wandering 
tribes were straggling over desert plains. " This 
is an easy enough history lesson," said Otto, 
looking round at Crybill, after he had watched 
the pictures for a little time ; but Crybill had his 
hands in his pockets, and his head was turned 
another way. " We've had enough of it now, / 
think," said he, "let's go somewhere else," and 
he took Otto to a corner of the room where a 
large Bee was sitting on a table, with a group 
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of boys round him. " To describe an equilateral 
and equiangular hexagon within a given circle," 
the Bee was saying, as he pointed to a piece of 
honeycomb. 

" Oh ! none of that," exclaimed Crybill, stop- 
ping his ears, ''I hate mathematics," and he 
took Otto a little farther on to another group 
of children. This was the geology class, and an 
old, grave-looking Toad sat at the head of the 
table discoursing of rocks, and stones, and the 
world. "A hundred thousand years ago," 
said the Toad, but Crybill thought that 
sounded dull, and he dragged Otto after him 
past the baby spelling class, where a good- 
natured Parrot was teaching very little children 
one-syllabled words ; past the sewing class, where 
a clever Beetle was walking round and round a 
table, saying, " Hold your needles this way, little 
girls, and pull out your threads so ; " past the 
astronomy class, where an Owl was telling girls 
and boys more about the stars than we can 
learn out of any book; to the music-room 
where about twenty children were sitting in a 
kind of gallery one above another, and in front 
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of them a robin redbreast, perched on the top 
of a high chair, teaching them to sing. He had. 
one claw raised, beating time,, and struck his 
beak against the highest rail every now and 
then to find the key-note. 

When lesson time was over, the pictures slipt 
down the walls, and fell through the floor ; the 
animals all disappeared, and the- children ran. off 
to the play-ground. 

Crybill kept near Otto, and Otto, liked him, 
which was a pity, for Crybill wasn't quite the 
right sort of boy. He'd only been rather idle, 
true, but in Gladhome that was a dangerous 
thing. For some time the games went on plea- 
santly, but at last Crybill threw himself on. the 
grass, and said he was too tired to run. any 
more, and then Otto stretched himself beside 
Crybill, and began to chew grass, and look up 
at the sky. Now it chanced that two wicked 
birds, Van and Vegtam, were flying across the 
playground just then, over the very place wfhere 
the boys were lying; and they floated down,, 
down, stopping close above Otto and CrybilL 

"What are they doing, Crybill.?" said Otto. 
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" They're shaking something out of their wings ; 
they're shaking it over our headis." 

" Dandelion fluff," answered Crybill, *' 1= hke 
it. Now watch, Otto, and youUl see something 
odd." Otto watched, and he saw hundreds of 
feathery dandelion seeds floating and dropping 
lazily, some upon blades of grass, some upon 
flowers, sgme on the ground ; but as it fell, 
each tiny, fluffy seed was turned into a wee 
dwarf: Perhaps the seeds had been dwarfs all 
the time, only Otto had not seen. 

They were ugly dwarfs-— puffy, fluffy, stupid- 
looking. Why did Crybill like them, I wonder ? 
They seemed to like Crybill, for more than 
twenty of them settled upon him. They got 
upon his shirt-collar and neck-tie, and then 
crept up to his ears, and at last walked straight 
through his ears into his head Then Crybill 
laughed, and said, "Otto, IVe thought of a 
capital thing to do ; the next time the cricket 
ball comes this way, 1*11 catch it and hide it 
somewhere, and throw a large stone amongst 
the boys instead of it ; then they'll be angry, 
and quarrel with one another, and with us." 

G 2 
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Otto wondered what made such an odd thing 
come into Crybill's head ; only one wee dande- 
lion dwarf had got into Otto's, there was not 
room for more. But in Crybill's empty head 
there had been room enough, and so when the 
cricket ball did happen to come in his way, 
he hid it in a hole under a tree, and threw a 
stone amongst the boys instead of. the ball. 
After this, it was just as Crybill had said it 
would be — the boys were angry, and called him 
meddlesome, and stupid, and a thief, until Cry- 
bill said he would go to the crystal hall and tell 
the Home Giant what names they called him ; 
and they said he might go if he liked, and some 
of them went with him. Otto went, he thought 
it so stupid of Crybill, and he wondered what he 
would say. The giant was reading when Crybill 
walked up ; he raised his eyes from his book, 
the boys stood round, and Crybill began. He 
looked as if he were going to tell a long story, 
but, when he had blundered out two or three 
sentences, he saw, and Otto saw, and the boys 
and the giant saw, that all his words were 
coming out of his mouth upside down ; then 
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everybody knew that he was saying what was 
not true. The giant just looked down at his 
book again, the boys all turned their backs 
upon him, and ran away; and Crybill was left 
standing with his mouth open, and the upside 
down words lying in a jumble at his feet. He 
was dreadfully unhappy ; if he'd liked, he might 
have stooped down and put them straight again, 
and then, perhaps, the dandelion dwarfs would 
have tumbled out of his head ; but he didn't, he 
only ran away, away all down silent Glad- 
home, and shut himself up in an empty house 
in one of the back streets. 

In the afternoon Otto came to look for Cry- 
bill, and he asked him to come out and play. 
**I can't," answered Crybill, shutting the door 
in Otto's face, "don't you see how it rains? 
It'll thunder and lighten presently." There 
wasn't a cloud in the sky, but Crybill really 
thought it was raining, and this was what chil- 
dren always thought in Gladhome when they 
were feeling rainy inside. 

Sunset was bed-time in Gladhome. Then it 
was that 'the Home Giant came out of the 
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crystal hall, and stood on the highest point of 
the hill, and looked noirth and south and east 
and west, and the North Giant turned round 
and looked at hia\, and the South Giant, and 
the East, and tike West, and on the face of 
•each giant was written the history of a. day. 

" It is time for us to go to bed," said Grerd 
.to Bertha, and the children all sauntered to- 
gether down the long green lanes and gardens 
to the rivet 

■*' I don't call this going to bed," said Bertha ; 
but when they reached the river, Gerd showed 
her a crowd of small white boats moored to 
the shore. Each child got into a boat, and then 
all the boats floated down the wide, quiet, sleepy 
river. It was very pleasant. Bertha thought, 
going to bed in a boat, and floating away she 
didn't know where ; but it was pleasanter still 
when she got to the Island of Sweet Roses, 
where the dreams live, and lay all mght on a 
rose-leaf bed under a moss-rose tree, whilst 
out of every flower stept a dream which told 
itself to her through her sleep. 

Otto never got to the island all night. When 
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the other children went, he stayed behind 
looking about him, and when it was quite dark 
he saw Crybill slowly open the door of the 
house he had been hiding in, and look about 
him, shivering. Then those two dusky birds 
which Otto had seen in the morning flew over 
the tops of the houses, and CrybtU began to 
mount up into the air after them. Up and 
up — he could not stop himself, though he tried 
to <:ling to the railings, and then to the door- 
post, and at last to the chimney. It was of 
no use; up he went after Van and Vegtam — 
away he flew with them to that evil land. 
Noise Home, which lay on the night-side of 
the city. Poor Crybill ! Otto ran along after 
him as far as to the giant who guarded the 
outward gate, 

** Can't you stop him }" cried Otto to the giant. 

"Not now," answered Ward, looking up, far 
above his head, to where Crybill and the birds 
were. 

^' Where is he going ? What will become of 
him.?" said Otto. 

The giant pointed to a black castle amongst 
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trees in the Evil Land, and Otto saw that the 
birds were taking Crybill towards it. He saw, 
too, a strange figure moving about amongst 
the trees, like a trail of smoke with red fire 
in it, and it wriggled in and out through the 
branches. "Smoky Fire, Loki's son," said the 
giant " He's looking out for Crybill now." 

"Who is Loki?" asked Otto, trembling. 

"The master of Noise Castle," answered the 
giant. "Crybill belongs to him now. But 
you'd better not stop here. Otto, looking at 
Smoky Fire, and Noise Castle, and the; Evil 
Land, or you may have a dream out of Thrym's 
windbag to-night." 

"What's that.?" asked Otto. 

"Thrym is the mistress of the Castle," 
answered the giant, "and she keeps a windbag 
full of noisy dreams for children who have got 
dandelion fluff in their heads." 

Otto was frightened; he knew he'd got a 
little dandelion fluff in his head, so he ran 
away as quickly as he could to the river, and 
jumped into a boat. But the boat hadn't time 
to get to the Island of Sweet Roses, it was so 
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late, so it floated about on the river all night, 
and Otto fell asleep in it, and did have a dream 
out of Thrym's windbag after all — not a very bad 
one, only rather queer. It was this. First, he saw 
the schoolroom upside down ; then he began to 
have a geography lesson ; rivers ran over whole 
countries, sweeping away cities and boundaries ; 
peninsulas broke off the isthmuses, and left jagged 
edges; islands kept bobbing up and down in 
the water, till it made his eyes ache to look 
at them ; scaly fish leaped out of the Mediter- 
ranean into the Great Desert; China and St. 
Domingo raised themselves on each side of the 
map and made faces at one another all across the 
Old World ; the Cape of Good Hope got up and 
walked into Spain, where he met the Hebrides 
running, and they all threw themselves into 
the sea off the Rock of Gibraltar. Then the 
history book began to open itself, and what 
confusion there was, to be sure ! All the con- 
querors and kings were turned into prisoners 
of war, and knelt down with chains on their 
necks ; the ancient Britons called all their priests 
Moses, and said they were going to build the 
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Great Pyramid: Martin Luther and Mahomd: 
compiled Doomsday Book between them ; Daniel 
put Brutus into a den of lions, and Julius Caesar 
rang the curfew over him, which put every body 
out. As for the dates, they arranged themselves 
in a strong army and marched round and round 
Otto's head, stamping and changing step at 
the corners ; at last they took short sticks and 
stood upon them over one another's heads: 
then Otto knew they were fractions, and he 
hoped they would do a sum; they did draw 
themselves up on each side in something like 
order, but just as Otto felt certain they were 
going to multiply or divide themselves, lo ! they 
all turned into oughts, and would do nothing 
but roll over and over without any end, like 
circulating decimals. 

All the next day Otto was idler still, I -am 
sorry to say, and when Van and Vegtam flew 
across the playground and dropped dandelion 
fluff, his head got very full of it, indeed. He 
never got down to the river at all that night, 
but sat wide awake under a cedar-4:ree fancying. 
First, he thought he was so large that he must 
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squeeze himself into his sister's thimble ; then 
he fancied he was so small that there wasnt 
room for him anywhere ; then he felt his eyes 
turn round and look inside instead of out ; then 
it seemed as if he were beginning to swell like 
a balloon, and he felt dreadfully light, as if he 
•must set off and go somewhere. The next 
4ay he was worse, and the third night — ^why 
•then it happened to him just as it had done 
-to Crybill, that when Van and Vegtam flew 
•over the housetops his head was so full of 
.dandelion fluff he couldn't help flying after 
them, though he tried very hard indeed; and 
Ijbey took him away through the gathering 
mgjttt to Noise Home, the Evil Land, where 
Lroki's castle was. In the courtyard of the 
Castle stood two enormous trees, in which 
Van and Vegtam roosted every night ; the birds 
flew towards them; Otto was close behind; 
Thrym^s windbag hung open from the branches ; 
Otto dropped into it ; Van and Vegtam drew 
the strings tight, so Otto was shut up and 
had to sleep in Thrym's windbag, which was 
worse than having a dream out of it — it was 
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the worst thing that could happen to a little 
boy at night. I will not tell you what Otto 
saw, and heard, and felt, it might give you 
bad dreams; but you may be sure he was 
glad enough when morning came, only he 
didn't know how he should get out. He heard 
Van and Vegtam swinging about from branch 
to branch, shrieking, until at last, with a flap 
of their great dusky wings, they flew away. 
Then Thrym, the giantess, came and cut a 
hole at the bottom of the windbag, and Otto 
fell out. Thrym sewed up the hole afterwards, 
and hung her bag out at an open window 
looking towards the world, which she does every 
morning, and all the birds of the air come and 
drop whispers into it of the evil things they 
have seen and heard. These make the dreams 
I told you about, the very worst of which sink 
down to the bottom of the bag, but those that 
are only idle and silly fly off from the top and 
are carried away by night winds over the earth. 
When Otto found himself in the courtyard 
of Loki's castle, he felt strange and frightened. 
The first person he saw, for he hadn't seen 
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Thrym, he was so stunned by his fall, was 
Smoky Fire, looking dreadful, and watering a 
pot of mischief seeds. Smoky Fire raised all 
his mischief seeds in pots, and planted them 
out in the garden afterwards, where they grew 
into dandelion flowers, and the flowers turned 
into fluff, and the fluff into dwarfs, as you know. 

Otto saw a crowd of postmen in a corner 
of the courtyard, and he went to see what 
they were about. But they were not men after 
all, only children : children with chains on, and 
they were making up bundles of letters very 
fast. "Letters of quarrels," Otto saw at the 
top of one packet, "Idle fits." on another, 
" Meddlesome moods," " Teasing tempers ; " all 
the packets had names. 

"What are you going to do with those 
letters ? " asked Otto of the post-children. 

"We are going to leave them at people's 
doors, early," they answered, "before the 
children are up ; then they will begin the day 
badly, and get worse and worse, until they 
come here." 

Otto turned away and saw a boiling cauldron 
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in another part of the courtyard, and children 
were sitting round it; fishing with kettles,, which 
they plunged into the hissing water and drew 
up again full of tiny fish, smaller than stickle- 
backs. 

"What are your kettles of fish for?" said 
Otto to the children. 

" To make misfortunes with," they answered. 
"We're going to drop them steaming on people's 
door-steps, and when the door is opened the 
steam will get in and curl up and up as far as. 
the nursery, and then everybody '11 get into* 
everybody's way, from getting-up till bed-time.'' 

Otto went from the courtyard into the garden, 
and there he saw children-gardeners, all chained 
to their work ; some were digging, some were 
weeding, some watering, some dragging heavy 
garden rollers about, and Smoky Fire was there 
looking on. Otto felt afraid to stay in the 
garden, so he went back into the courtyard and 
examined the walls of the castle. By-and-by 
he heard a little rapping at one of the doors, 
and a voice from inside said, " Come to break- 
fast. Otto ; " so he opened the door and went in^ 
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but M^en he. looked round he saw only a pair of 
sugar-tongs balancing itself on its tips, and 
preparing to show the way. Otto followed the 
sugar-tongs down: the passage to a room, over 
the door of which "Ravenous Hunger" was 
written in large letters: 

"The breakfast and dining hall in Noise 
Castle^" said the sugar-tongs, bowing to let 
Otto pass. 

" Queer," thought Otto, but he was glad to 
see that: breakfast was on. the table, and. he 
began to make himself a cup of tea; nothing 
would pour out of the teapot, however, nothing 
out of the milk-jug, the sugar was only lumps 
of chalk, and: when he ate a piece of bread and 
butter it turned into sand and. pebbles in his 
mouth. Otto no longer wondered at the name 
of the room. He left it and walked about. the 
passages, till he saw " Schoolroom " written upw 
" What kind of place can this be ?" said. Otto, 
and: weat in. The. schoolroom was very like 
his dream. Slates were there on which the 
most puzzling possible sums kept working them- 
selves, but always came out wrong; twenty 
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Latin grammars were shouting at the pitch 
of their voices, conjugating declensions and 
declining verbs ; Mrs. Markham and Richard 
and Mary contradicted one another and never 
could get away from Caligula picking up shells ; 
tall quill pens were holding themselves on 
one side, spurting the ink about, and writ- 
ing copies upside down. Otto couldn't make 
it out, but at last he saw a little slate-pencil 
walking about on the floor just like a boy. It 
had only one leg, so of course it couldn't walk 
well, and it kept tumbling about, and then 
setting itself up again, and rubbing against the 
feet of the chairs and tables. Otto thought it 
looked puzzled which way to go and what to do, 
and as he was puzzled too, he went up to it and 
spoke to it. 

"This is a queer place," said Otto to the 
slate-pencil. 

" Very queer, very queer," answered the slate- 
pencil, bending itself backwards and forwards in 
a dazed kind of way. 

" Does this kind of schooling always go on ? " 
asked Otto. 
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" I've never seen anything else since I came 
here," said the slate-pencil. 

** And how long ago is that ?" persisted Otto. 

" Oh, dear ! would you like to hear my story?" 
answered the slate-pencil. "Well then, I was 
once a little boy — ** 

*'You look very like one now," interrupted 
Otto; "I can see scratches for your eyes and 
nose and mouth." 

" I'm glad of that," answered the slate-pencil ; 
" but let me go on. When I was a little boy I 
lived at home in a large house with a garden 
round it ; there was a great deal of grass in the 
garden, and a garden roller upon it almost 
always. I was so fond of the garden roller, and 
I used to pull it about, but nurse always said 
* You musn't do that, Master Slate-pencil ' (no, 
that wasn't my name, I forget what my name 
was now), 'you musn't do that,' she said, *or 
you'll pull the roller over your toes and hurt 
yourself.' I used to think it was so cross of 
nurse — (oh, dear ! " sighed the slate-pencil, " I 
havn't got any toes now) — and I always went to 
it again when she wasn't looking. I was rather 

H 
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naughty at lessons too, sometimes ; what I liked 
was to get a great many little bits of slate-pencil 
and play with them instead of writing my copies 
or doing my sums; what fun it used to be; I 
called the bits of slate-pencil, boys, but I didn't 
think I should ever be a slate-pencil boy myself. 
Well, one day, after I had been playing at 
lessonis and pulling the garden roller afterwards, 
a large brown bird came hopping down the 
gravel walk and flew away with me, and dropt 
me into that bag that you were dropt into. Otto. 
In the morning I came into the house to get 
some breakfast, just as you came in, and I 
couldn't drink the tea no more than you could, 
and all the sugar was chalk ; and after breakfast 
I came in here, and all that day I saw and 
heard queer things, as you will, no doubt But 
don't you do what I did. Otto. In the evening 
a voice called out from the cellar, * Witch Wife, 
is supper ready.?' and then, * Whoever likes 
may come with me;' and I was so hungry I 
went. What happened to me after that I have 
never been able to recollect ; when I first knew 
anything again, I was chained to a garden-roller. 
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which I had to drag about all day long; horrid 
hot work it was, I can assure you. You saw 
all the children-gardeners and letter-carriers in 
chains, didn't you ? Well, I was one of them. After 
a long, long time of garden-rolling, (I thought so 
often of nurse), Smoky Fire came to me one 
day and said, * It's lesson-time now, you must 
come in.' So he brought me in here, and here 
•I've been ever since. How I turned into a 
slate-pencil I can't remember, but I fancy it 
was one day when I fell asleep in the middle of 
a long-division sum. All the things in the room 
were boys once," added the slate-pencil, "and 
they fell asleep one day, I suppose, like me, and 
were changed." 

'* Do you think," asked Otto, " that the sugar- 
tongs and the teapot, and all the things in the 
breakfast-room were boys too ? " 

"I know they were," said the slate-pencil. 
" Sugar-tongs was a little boy weeding the 
gravel walk when I first began to pull the 
garden roller, and he told me he remembered 
eating twelve lumps of sugar at breakfast one 
morning." 

H 2 
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" Ah ! that must have been how it was," said 
Otto to himself. 
" Yes," said the slate-pencil. *' First, children 

get into the windbag somehow, then they come 

* 

into the castle, and end the day by having supper 
with Thrym and Loki ; after that there's no hope 
for them; chained to garden rollers, or rakes, 
or scythes, or running about with letters and 
kettles; then lesson-time comes, and they're 
turned into pens, or slate-pencils, or latin 
grammars, or spunges. Look at that little 
spunge there rubbing a sum out. I knew him 
at school when I was a boy, and he was always 
washing his slate then. The worst of it is, how- 
ever," added the slate-pencil after a pause, " that 
I don't think weVe come to the end of it yet ; 
there are strange noises in the castle, you'll hear 
them by-and-by, indeed, the whole country 
about here is called Noise Home ; well, I believe 
that all the noises were children once. When 
we've been things for a good long while, we 
shall dwindle away till we're nothing but noises. 
I get smaller every day, I can feel that; the 
latin grammars are wearing out, the pens are 
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scratching themselves to pieces, and there won't 
be much left of the spunges soon, Fm sure. 
But mind what I say, Otto, and when you hear 
Loki call, * Witch Wife, is supper ready?' stop 
your ears and run away as — ^but, oh dear ! here 
comes the object lesson," screamed the slate- 
pencil, and threw himself flat on the floor under- 
neath one of the benches. And then such a 
commotion began; all the ink-bottles jumped 
from their little holes in the desks with their 
corks out, and threw themselves from one end 
of the room to the other, pelting the maps on 
the walls, splashing ink about wherever they 
went ; the pens balanced themselves in the air, 
and shot backwards and forwards like arrows ; 
the books got off the shelves, opened them- 
selves, and fluttered about the room like 
birds, scattering their pages as if they had 
been feathers : such a noise as you cannot 
conceive, and all the time calling itself an 
object lesson. 

" Opaque," said one of the slates, planting 
itself in front of the window. 

" Transparent," cried an ink-bottle as it poured 
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all its ink out^ and held itself up to be looked 
through. 

"Porous," said a spunge, floundering into a 
pail of water, and flopping all over the floor 
afterwards. "Brittle," said one of the great 
benches, and then threw itself down upon the 
slate pencil, which split into a thousand little 
pieces. "Just as I expected it would be," Otto 
heard it say, in the noise that it made in being 
ground to powder. 

Otto began to feel stunned; and now the 
tables and benches prepared to join in the sport, 
"One, two, three!" said the largest table, and 
the race began — round and round, and up and 
down the schoolroom, until the uproar became 
too dreadful. Otto ran out, slamming the door 
after him, when, what should he see standing 
straight before him in the middle of the passage, 
but — a vegetable dish! — a large vegetable dish, 
made in the shape of a cabbage, with a frog at 
the top of its cover, instead of a knob. The 
vegetable dish kept lifting its cover off and -on 
in a strange, empty, unsatisfied sort of way. 
Otto saw that there were no vegetables inside ; 
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but presently the dish moved slowly down the 
passage, and Otto followed it. 

It led the way to Ravenous Hunger Room, 
and Otto saw what seemed like a grand dinner 
set out, for there were plenty of large dishes 
with covers on, but, by-and-by, when all the 
covers came off, Otto found that the dishes were 
empty ; and he turned away, disappointed and 
hungry, to wander about the castle. He heard 
from a long way off, in a gallery that ran all 
round the castle, a delicious sound ; a sound of 
children .running after one another through long, 
empty, echoing rooms, laughing, and shouting, 
and clapping their hands. Otto even fancied 
they were calling him, and he ran to where 
the sounds came from. He came at last to 
a large empty room, in which he was certain 
he had heard the children a minute ago; the 
door at the other end was open, however, and 
the children must just have gone out at it as 
Otto came in, for he saw nobody. He stood 
still and listened ; there they were oh before him 
in the next room, laughing louder than ever, and 
on he went ; but the next room was empty, and 
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still he went on, only to hear the rustling of their 
dresses as they swept by. And so, through 
rooms, and rooms, and rooms, till Otto was 
quite weary, and found himself at last just 
where he had set off. Then he knew that he 
must have been all round the Castle Court, 
and he sat down on the floor and began to 
cry. The noises of the children were, perhaps, 
what the slate-pencil had told him about. Otto 
shuddered at the thought ; he might some day 
be nothing but a noise, like one of them, and 
have to go sweeping round those empty rooms, 
round and round without any end. Just then 
he was startled by the sound of a door opening 
a long way beneath him, in some underground 
part of the house, and then a voice, like the 
clatter of loose stones tumbling down, shouted, 

" Witch Wife, is supper ready ? " 

Otto jumped straight up then, his hair stood 
on end, and he became very pale. How was it 
that he didn't stop his ears as the slate-pencil 
had warned him to do ? It was because the very 
instant Loki's voice ceased, another sound of a 
voice singing floated down from the turret above. 
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this* Otto could not shut his ears ; he 
ht to himself, I may just hear what Thrym 
jing about, after that I will run away as 
s I can, and shut myself up in Ravenous 
er Room. And Thrym went on singing : 

** The board is spread for you and me 
And one besides — *tis spread for three; 
Savoury and sweet, the dishes stand, 
And cushioned seats on either hand; 
I fill the wine-cups bright and high, 
I light seven rose-lamps dextrously, 
Whilst through my windows opened wide 
Sweet winds creep in from every side." 

o thought this was very pretty, and now 
inging ceased, and the clatter of Loki's 
le voice began again : • 
Tiat have you got for supper. Witch Wife?" 
d Thrym answered, still singing: 

" IVe fish from the river, 
And fish from the sea. 
Wild birds and tame birds. 
Enough for us three ; 
Fruit from the orchard. 
And fruit from the wall. 
Melons and cucumbers, 
Pines for us all; 
Wine from Oporto 
And wine from the Cape, 
And the sweet wine of flowers. 
More sweet than the grape. ** 
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I am Sony to say that Otto listened to the 
whole of this second song ; indeed, he had, by 
this time, forgotten all about stopping his ears, 
or running away. And again Loki's voice said : 

"Where did you get your supper. Witch 
Wife?" 

And Thrym answered : 

" From river, from market, from forest, from land. 
From nobleman's treasure, from working-man's hand, 
E'en from the beggar, Tve stolen for thee ; 
Come, feast withme^ Loki, there's supper for three." 

Then Otto heard the tremendous slamming 
of a door, and a noise as if a dozen omnibuses 
were clambering up a stony hill. He could not 
help going to the door of the room he was in, 
just to look at Loki going up stairs to supper. 
" There's supper for three," repeated Otto to him- 
self, " Who can three be, I wonder ? Thrym and 
Loki are two ;" and as he said this, Otto reached 
the door of the room, and saw Loki going up 
stairs. Loki had got a good way up above the 
place where Otto was standing, but just as Otto 
said again to himself, " Who's three, I wonder ? " 
a sweeping strong wind came and whistled him 
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ip stairs after Loki as fast as ever he could go 
to the supper room. "Well, I suppose I must 
be three, then," said Otto to himself, as soon as 
de got bis breath again ; and I am sorry to say 
tie was glad to sit down to that supper with 
Loki and Thrym, though both of them were 
more dreadful to look at than I like to tell you. 
The turret was large, airy, and pleasant, and, 
is Thryni had said, there was a very grand 
supper on the table, and through the wide 
Dpen window^, the sweetest possible scents 
loated in upon the night-breezes, who spread 
Jieir little dusky wings and fluttered about, up 
ind down and across the room, from open win- 
low to open window, and shook themselves 
>ver the rose-coloured lamps, making the lights 
:remble as they did so. Otto took his place at 
Jie supper-table ; Loki and Thrym had already 
aken theirs; they did not speak to Otto, or 
ake any notice of him; perhaps this was because 
Jiey were so busy eating, or it might be in 
>rder to make him feel at home ; any way, it 
iid make him feel at home, and very soon he 
ivas eating as silently and eagerly as they 
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were. Once he heard a low sob close to his 
ear, and he looked up, but saw only a quiver- 
ing in the night-lamp above his head, so he 
poured himself out a glass of wine, and was 
just raising it to his lips, when he saw seven 
faces of little hungry children peering in at one 
of the windows. 

« We're so hungry," they said, *'for we've 
had neither dinner nor supper to-day. Mother 
took her fowls to the market to sell this morning, 
but that wicked witch woman," and here seven 
little fingers pointed at Thrym, " came and stole 
them out of her basket, so mother couldn't get 
any money to buy us food with." 

Otto put down his wine-glass, and tried to eat 
and forget the seven little hung^ children. He 
did eat a little, but by-and-by he heard a noise 
at one of the other windows, and when he looked 
up, he saw outside, a sailor boy looking very 
unhappy, with an empty net in his hand. 

" I was out at sea all night," said the sailor, 
"and I caught so many fish, but whilst I was 
hauling my boat to shore, that wicked witch- 
wife came and ran away with it all, and now I 
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must go to sea again, though I've had nothing 
to eat all day." 

Otto looked down at his plate once more, 
sa3aiig to himself: " How tiresome it is here ; one 
cannot eat one mouthful peacefully." All this 
time, however, Thrym and Loki were eating, 
they didn't appear to mind in the least Otto 
heard a deep groan at last, and looking up 
a third time, he saw outside the window, at the 
furthest end of the room, a pale, thin, shivering 
b^gar woman. She was trying to wrap a 
ragged shawl round her that was too small to 
meet across her shoulders, and an empty wallet 
was slung behind her." 

" She stole my one crust," said the beggar- 
woman, looking across at Thrym, "my one 
crust, my only one." 

Then Otto put down his knife and fork, and 
drank a glass of wine, and — at that moment all 
the lights went out. 

The lamp wicks sputtered in the oil ; their 
lights went out ; it was nearly dark. Otto was 
frightened. Then he distinctly heard, and in- 
distinctly saw, all the plates, and dishes, and 
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knives and forks, and. glasses get up off the 
table, and throw themselves out from the 
windows ; the table doubled up its legs and lay 
down flat on the floor ; the windows shut them- 
selves down tight, bolted their bolts, and shut 
their shutters : then it was quite dark, and Otto 
was very much afraid indeed. It was quite 
quiet now in the room ; Loki and Thrym sat 
still in their chairs without speaking, and so did 
Otto : there were no little winds blowing about 
now, and no more voices from the windows. 
By-and-by Otto's chair began to rock gently 
to and fro; then it rocked faster, faster, faster, 
till at last it set off running towards the door. 
Oh, how terribly Otto tried to get out ! but he 
couldn't. The chair walked to the door, it put 
out one of its arms and opened it, and then 
walked cautiously downstairs, putting out two 
legs at a time, and drawing all four up on one 
step before descending to the next. Loki came 
after Otto, but Thrym stayed in the room. It 
was very dark on the stairs; it was dark now 
all over the house. Otto heard children whisper- 
ing up in corners at the landing-places, and in 
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the doorways by which he passed; he knew 
that there were really no children, only whispers. 
Down and down Otto went, down and down 
Loki went after him — down and down through 
the dark, quiet house, past the whispers, deeper 
down than the whispers were, until after going 
down thirteen flights of stairs, they stopt 
before the door of Loki's room at the very 
bottom of the house. Then Thrym stept from 
her turret chamber to the top of the stairs, 
and sang, not in a sweet voice this time : — 

"Down and down to the room below. 
The door flies open — in you go. 
Blow, bellows, blow the flames up higher : 
Is the chain forged yet, Smoky Fire ? " 

And the door did fly open, and Otto saw the 
fire — such a fire, roaring up the chimney, and 
the bellows sitting on a stool before it, blowing 
the flames up, and Smoky Fire in the middle 
of the flames, almost hidden by them and the 
smoke, hammering out the links of a half-forged 
chain. In there went Otto a'nd Loki, and the 
door closed after them, and Otto was shut in 
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With Loki, and the bellows, and Smoky Fire, and 
the nearly forged chain. 

But where was Bertha all this time ; had she 
never missed Otto ? Well, perhaps Bertha had 
not been thinking so much about Otto since she 
came to Gladhome as she had been used to do 
on the borders of Mistland; but on the very 
night that he went away, whilst she was sleeping 
on her roseleaf bed, in the island of Sweet-roses, 
a dream came to her from amongst the rose- 
prickles instead of out of a flower. It wasn't 
a naughty dream, though it was crying, and 
though it cried all night till it 'made Bertha 
cry. In the morning she remembered Otto, and 
looked about for him everywhere: she looked 
for his little boat amongst all the other boats 
on hef way back to Gladhome, but it wasn't 
amongst them. She saw it drifting along empty 
all by itself, at last, in quite another direction. 
All lesson-time she watched the door of the 
schoolroom, hoping to see Otto come in, but he 
never came : he was talking to the slate-pencil 
in the Noise Home schoolroom just then. She 
searched for him all the afternoon and evening. 
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in every comer of the play-ground, and at last she 
went up to the crystal hall to ask the Home 
giant where he thought Otto could be. The 
Home giant was just going to say good-night 
to the World giants as she came up, and he met 
her at the door. 

" You are looking for Otto, Bertha } " he said, 
but you won't find him in Gladhome." And 
then he told her where Otto was, and all about 
Loki, and Thrym, and Smoky Fire, and the 
children-gardeners, and the noises; and how 
Otto was at that very moment walking down 
stairs in his arm-chair, Loki after him, to the 
terrible underground room where Smoky Fire 
was forging a chain for him, and the bellows 
was blowing the fire up. 

Bertha sat down on the palace-steps when the 
story was finished, and began to cry, for she 
couldn't think what else to do. But the giant 
took her into the crystal hall, and then she 
found a thought in her mind. 

" I'm only a little girl," Bertha said to herself, 
"and I'm neither strong nor brave, but I can 
love Otto very much, and help him a little." 
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The giant said that was a wise thought, and 
he advised Bertha to set off to Noise Home with 
it at once. 

" But it's getting dark," she said, trembling. 

" It's quite dark where Otto is," answered the 
giant. 

Bertha went to the door of the crystal hall, 
and stood on the steps. *' There are dreadful 
noises in Noise Home," she said, lingering. 

"Otto is weary of hearing them," answered 
the giant 

" Is it likely that I can do anything ? " said 
Bertha, at last. 

" When you get to Noise Home, you will know 
what you can do," answered the giant. 

Then Bertha turned and faced the open 
door, and ran down the steps, and down the 
streets to the west gate of the city, where 
the giant Ward was standing. *' Open the 
gate," she said to the giant, " and let me go 
through." 

Ward opened the gate and let her pass, but 
as he looked through her pale face into her 
heart, he saw that she was afraid, and he pitied 
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her. She went on through dusky twilight into 
the evil land. 

It grew darker and darker, and Bertha felt 
more and more afraid. At last a flying dande- 
lion dwarf met her^ and flew backwards and 
forwards before her face. 

"Who are you?" asked Bertha, fearfully, 
" and what do you want ? " 

"Tm a wandering mischief," said the little 
man ; '* let me settle." And he did settle on 
her cheek, but she managed to puff" him off 
again, and afterwards to fight her way through 
a whole crowd of dandelion dwarfs, which filled 
the air round her. 

After this, she came to Loki's plantation. 
She walked through it at night. The trees 
stretched their crooked arms over her head; 
all the bushes were black ; they were like black 
witches in cloaks, sitting on the ground, nodding, 
and they whispered to one another as Bertha 
passed by. She heard them, and began to run. 
The air was full of noises. She ran into Smoky 
Fire's nursery-garden, where tall young mischief- 
plants were shooting up, laughing and making 
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jokes, as they always do at night, instead of 
sleeping like wise children and flowers. It 
frightened Bertha to hear them going on so 
strangely, but it frightened her still more when 
they began to laugh at her. She ran faster than 
ever then, faster and faster, till she got to the 
door of Loki's castle. It was the front door, 
and there was a large rapper on it, and a bell, 
but both were too high up for Bertha to reach, 
so she looked through the keyhole, and won- 
dered how she should get in. By-and-by, she 
heard a noise, like the scrunching of a slate- 
pencil in the keyhole, and it said to her : " Give 
ever such a gentle tap, and the door'U fly open, 
inside or outside, because youVe come to help 
somebody." 

So Bertha did as the noise told her, and the 
door flew open, and she went in. Then she 
looked all round, but she couldn't see any one, 
so she said, whispering, ** Where are you, little 
noise ? 

" Tm here close by you in the passage," it 
answered; "follow me." And then Bertha heard 
the scrunching sound going on before her down 
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the passage, and she followed it all the way 
to Loki's underground room. The door was 
shut, but there was a little hole in the door, 
and Bertha peeped through. She saw Otto 
inside, sitting on the floor, and the bellows 
beside him, but neither Loki nor Smoky Fire 
was in the room. 

Smoky Fire's coming though," she heard the 
bellows say. " Very early in the morning he'll 
com^e and chairi you, Otto, and take you away. 
It's nearly morning now." 

Otto didn't cry when the bellows said this ; 
he was too unhappy to cry; he only answered 
that it was all true, and that nobody could help 
him now. 

"I'm here. Otto," said Bertha, speaking through 
the hole. 

Otto sprang to his feet. 

" But it's of no use," said the bellows. 

*' Yes it is," said the whisper in Bertha's ear ; 
"come with me, and I'll show you where 
Thrym's keys are kept." 

Then the little noise led her up stairs into 
Thrym's bedroom, where the giantess was 
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asleep. The sound of her snoring was dreadful, 
so dreadful that Bertha almost wished she had 
never come* Every breath made her heart leap 
with fean She thrust her hand under Thrym's 
pillow, however, as the noise told her, and as 
she drew the keys away, the giantess only 
turned heavily on one side, and never awoke. 
Then Bertha ran down the castle-stairs towards 
Otto's room. As she went, she looked through 
one of the loopholes, and saw Smoky Fire striding 
along through the mischief-garden with a chain 
in his hand. It was early morning now, pale 
starlight and grey dawn. Bertha knew what he 
was coming to the castle for, but the sight of 
him was so dreadful, that she felt for a moment 
as if she must run away, and only think of 
saving herself. It was only for a moment, and 
she didn't run away ; . she ran down stairs to 
Otto's room, and fitted the key carefully in the 
lock. It was the right key, and the door flew 
open, and — as she stepped through, Smoky Fire 
strode in before her ! He saw them all — Otto 
and Bertha, and the little noise ; he could ^ee 
noises ; and as he looked them through with his 
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dreadful red-fire eyes, he walked on towards 
Otto with the chain in his hand. But the 
bellows gave a great spring, and leaped half 
way up the chimney, from whence he puffed 
such a cloud of smoke and soot into the roomi 
that Smoky Fire was obliged to open the window 
to let it out again. Whilst he was opening the 
window, Otto, and Bertha, and the bellows fled 
through the door, up stairs, and a>vay through 
the great castle door, which opened itself at once 
for Bertha, all whilst Smoky Fire was standing 
coughing at the window, which he did for a 
quarter of an hour at least. 

** But you're leaving me," cried the little 
scrunching noise, as the front door closed after 
the children. 

" Why that's the slate-pencil," said Otto. 

*'It's the kind little noise," said Bertha, as 
she bent over the keyhole, and managed some- 
how to catch it in her hand. Then they did 
run, faster than they had ever run in their lives 
before ; and when they got out of Loki's Land, 
** Stop ! " cried the bellows, giving a tremendous 
puff, " I'm Crybill ; " and so he was. Then the 
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little noise turned into a boy ; not a slate-pencil 
boy, but a real boy, and his name was Gliick. 
And so it happened that four little children got 
back to Gladhome that morning: Otto, and 
Bertha, and Crybill, and Gliick, who never left 
it again, nor got any more dandelion fluff in 
their heads. 
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KNEW a little lame boy once, 
called Walter. He had a very, 
very pale face, and such a hump 
on his back, it would have made 
you quite sorry to see it He could not walk 
about, or even sit upright ; he was obliged 
to lie all day on a narrow, hard board, 
called an inclined plane. The only change he 
had was being wheeled across the hall from 
the bed-room where he slept at night, to the 
little back parlour where he stayed all day. 
Walter's father and mother were dead, and the 
people in whose house he lived were busy 
people, and had not much time to think of 
him. They used to come into his room in the 
morning, and say : " How are you to-day, 
Walter?" and Walter used to smile, and say; 
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"A little better, thank you." And then they 
would go away, and leave him to amuse him- 
self till dinner-time. He used to hear them 
running up and down stairs, and opening doors 
of rooms he had never seen, and clapping the 
hall-door after them when they went out to 
pay visits, or ride in the carriage; but he 
never felt discontented because he could not 
go too ; he thought he was very happy, and 
that he had plenty of nice things to do. I will 
tell you what they were, and how he spent the 
long days when he was left by himself 

The lady of the house had given him some 
story-books, and a little wooden horse and cart 
which made a tinkling sound as it moved. He 
used to play with his cart the first thing every 
rnorning: when he had pushed it with a long 
stick trp and down the room several times he 
became tired, for you know there is not much 
fun in dragging a cart about unless there is 
some one in the room to whom you can say : 
" See, how fast my cart goes ; " or, " Look what 
a dust I am making with my wheels ; " or, 
" Don't you wonder why I am going so slowly 
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now? It is because I have come to a steep 
hill." Walter had no one to whom he conld 
say all this, so he thought playing with his 
cart the least pleasant thing he had to do, and 
that was the reason he always did it first. ' 

When he had pushed the cart into its proper 
place under the table, he took up his story- 
books. He could not read-^no one had ever 
taught him; but he liked to look at the pic- 
tures, and fancy what they were about. He 
turned his books over slowly, one by one, and 
every now and then he used to put them 
down, and rest himself by looking out of the 
window. Looking out of the window was what 
Walter really liked best of all the things he 
had to do. There were two windows in Walter's 
little back parlour. Every morning, wl^/en the 
nurse wheeled him into his room, she Used to 

say : " Now, Master Walter, let me put you 
to-day by the bow-wind6w. There you ,can 
look into the square and see the garden, and 
the visitors come in their carriages to the front 
door." But Walter always said: *'No thank 
you, nurse ; put me by the little window, please, 
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that looks into the back street;" and though 
she thought he had a very bad taste, she 
always did as he wished. 

Walter was never tired of looking into the 
back street. He watched the people who passed 
to and fro before his window every day, he 
knew all their faces, and felt as if he were 
ffiends with them, and fancied they would miss 
him if he were not there, and perhaps not be 
able to do their business quite as well. 

First came the butcher's boy. Walter liked 
to see him run up and down the area steps 
with his tray on his shoulder. When he came 
to their area, he used always to jump over the 
gate, and then look up to Walter's window with 
a curious squint face. At first it frightenedL 
Walter rather, and he used to turn away his 
head; but when he thought that perhaps the 
butcher's boy did it to amuse him, it seemed 
so very kind of a great tall boy with curly 
hair, who could carry such a quantity of meat, 
to think about him, that he determined to 
like it, and always took care to nod and smile 
in return very distinctly. The milk-boy never 
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either jumped or made faces, but when the 
cook had taken the milk and gone away, he 
used to look up at Walter, and pull his straight 
yellow hair, and that did quite as well. After 
the milk-boy came the vegetable women, carry- 
ing baskets piled high with fruit and flowers. 
They never looked up, t>r noticed Walter, but 
that was hardly to be expected of grown-up 
"v^omen, who had besides such weights to carry 
on their heads. At four o'clock the baker's cart 
passed slowly down the street, and just as it 
began to be dusk came the lamplighter. Walter 
could see six lamps from where he lay, and 
there was one just opposite his window. This 
lamp took longer to light than ^.ny of the others ; 
^^e man always fixed his ladder very slowly, 
and turned his head round two or three times 
as he went up. Could it be because he knew 
that Walter liked so very much to watch him ? 
The.se were pleasant sights, but Walter could 
see something still better from his little window. 
At the end of the street there was a schoolhouse 
for girls and boys, and he saw the scholars 
pass backwards and forwards four times every 
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day. He watched them so attentively that he 
knew all their faces, and a great deal about 
them besides. Even on his worst days, when 
he was obliged to lie quite still, and shut his 
eyes on account of the pain in his head, he used 
to brighten up, and feel almost well, when the 
hour came for afternoon school to break up. 
He used to wonder so who would go straight 
home, and who would stay to play in the streets, 
and what games they would choose. He did 
not of course know the children's right names, 
but he had names for them all which he invented 
himself. There was Beat-his-little-brother ; that 
was a tall boy with red hair, and very thin lips. 
Walter never wished him to win a game at 
marbles, or felt glad when he saw that he haxL 
a new ball. Then there was Always-a-little^ 
too-late; he was a kind-looking boy, with a 
very fat face. Walter used to get quite hot 
every morning when the school-bell stopped 
ringing, and he saw Always-a-little-too-late 
sauntering round the corner with his green bag 
trailing in the dust. Then there was Master 
Lots-of-books ; Walter called him Master,, be- 
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cause he was the tallest and gravest boy who 
went to the school, and his green bag was 
stuffed so full, that Walter was sure he must 
be very wise indeed. He always walked along 
the street with a book in his hand, and never 
joined in any of the plays. It might be be- 
cause he really liked reading best, or it might 
be because, as Walter observed, his trousers 
wer^ strapped down so* very tight, that it really 
would have been difficult for him to play at 
leap-frog, or spin a top. Besides these, there 
was a nice boy called Gave-his-apple-away, 
and little Just-in-time, who reached the school^ 
door every morning the minute before the bell 
stopped ringing, but who always had to run for 
y(.it, which made poor Walter very anxious on his^ 
account. 

Walter cared about all these children, and 
felt happy when any of them had new toys, 
or looked as if they had said their lessons well ; 
But there were two whoip he loved better than 
all the rest. They were a little boy and girl, 
who always walked to school hand-in-hand. 
Walter had noticed them the first day they 
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came; and every day afterwards, among the 
crowd of children he liked best to look at 
them. He settled in his own mind that they 
were called Johnny and Nayum; he did not 
know why he thought so, but he felt sure 
about it There was this difference between 
Johnny and Nayum and the other children, 
— ^they did not seem too busy, or too full of 
their own play, to notice Walter. The very 
second day on which they passed the window, 
Nayum touched Johnny's shoulder, and they 
both looked up at the little window, and 
smiled and nodded when they saw that Walter 
was looking at them ; and after that, four times 
every day, they stopped and smiled, and Walter 
smiled again, and kissed his pale thin hand to 
them. However hard it rained, or however late 
they might be for school, they never forgot to 
stand still for a minute before the area gate, 
and soon Walter got to care more for seeing 
them pass, than for anything else that happened 
to him during the day. 

Johnny and Nayum did not often stay to 
play with the other children when school was 
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over; but, now and then, on a sunny summer 
afternoon, they would join in the games, and 
then I cannot tell you how interesting they 
were to Walter; he would drag his chair as 
close as possible to the window, and press his 
little face against the pane, that he might not 
lose a single movement ; and when Johnny won 
a race, or Nayum's shuttlecock flew highest in 
the air, he used to clap his hands, and shout, 
though he knew very well that no one could 
hear him. When it got too dark to see any- 
thing out of the window, and the servant came 
to shut the shutters, and wheel his chair in front 
of the fire, he used to sit looking into the coals, 
and thinking still of Johnny and Nayum. If 
he made out a little tale, or a verse of a 
hymn, in his head, he used to plan that one 
day he would tell it to them ; and when he 
fancied how he should get well, by-and-by, 
and be a man, and do clever things, it always 
seemed a part of the plan that Johnny and 
Nayum would, of course, be there to see. 

A winter and a summer, and part of another 
winter, passed without Walter ever missing his 

K 
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friends for a single day; but, at last, one cold 
winter's morning, when it was snowing very hard, 
Johnny passed the window without Nayum. He 
looked up and smiled in his usual way, but 
Walter felt restless and unhappy, he did not 
know why. " Nayum will be sure to come 
to-morrow," he said to himself, and every 
moment he kept wishing that to-morrow was 
come. 

The next day he quite strained his eyes 
looking down the street. All the other boys 
and girls passed, on their way to school, but 
no Johnny. " Nayum is perhaps rather ill," 
said Walter to himself, " and Johnny has 
stayed at home to play with her; to-morrow 
they will be sure to come." To-morrow came, 
but no Johnny and no Nayum. The next day, 
and the next, Walter stared in vain down the 
street, and the tears blinded his eyes so, that 
he was obliged to keep wiping them away every 
minute. 

*' I can*t think why you are in such a hurry 
to get up now in the morning, Master Walter," 
said nurse, " and why you don't eat your break- 
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fast. I am sure you would be much better in 
bed these cold mornings." 

The truth was that Walter could rest no- 
where but by the little window, for while he 
was looking down the street, he kept thinking 
that any minute Johnny and Nayum might 
cortie. 

About three weeks passed away ; and, one 
day, while Walter was still looking down the 
street, there came a knock at the back door, 
and all the serva,nts were veiy much surprised 
to hear an old man ask for Master Walter. 
They could not imagine what he could want, 
for no one had ever asked for Walter before; 
however, they showed him into the back par- 
lour, and left him and Walter together. 

Walter felt shy and frightened, but he held 
out his hand, and said, " How do you do } I 
am better to-day ! " as he always did when any 
of the ladies of the house came to visit him. 
The old man sat down by the sofa, and took 
hold of Walter's little hand; then he drew a 
paper parcel out of his pocket, and began 
slowly to unpack it ; there was a top in it, 

K 2 
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and an old doll, and a story-book. Walter had 
seen the top and the doll before, and his heart 
beat very fast when he looked at them. They 
were Johnny's and Nayum*s favourite play- 
things: they had often held them up to the 
window for him to see. 

The old man wiped his eyes once or twice 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and then he said, 
"You are the little boy my grandchildren told 
me abput, who used to nod to them from the 
window. They were very sorry for you, and 
feared you would be disappointed when you did 
not see them pass. As soon as they knew that 
they could never come to the area gate again, 
they made me promise to bring you their fa- 
vourite toys, that you might have something to 
amuse you when you could not watch them any 
more from the window." 

" Not watch them any more ? Oh ! where are 
they gone? Why shall I not watch them any 
more ? " cried Walter. 

" Let us look in this book, which will tell 
us all about it," said the old man. Then he 
opened the book, and showed Walter a beau- 
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tiful picture of a Shepherd with a flock of 
white lambs, feeding by a clear stream; and 
he told him that this Good Shepherd is Jesus 
Christ, who loves little children, and calls them 
His lambs; and that He sometimes takes them 
away to a safe, happy place, where no one is 
ever ill or in pain, and where He gives them 
beautiful things. Then he told him this Friend 
had sent for Johnny and Nayum — ^that they 
were both gone to Him — and that was the 
reason he could never again see them pass by 
the window. 

Walter cried very much, and the old man 
cried too, and it was a long time before he 
went away. 

The next morning Walter said, " You may put 
me by the bow-window, nurse — I shall never look 
into the back street any more." 

For many months Walter had his chair placed 
every day by the bow-window, but I don't think 
he cared for seeing the carriages drive up to the 
front door. 

He did not cry, but he became paler and 
thinner every day; doctors were called in to 
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see him, and everybody said that he would die. 
They whispered this in low tones to each other, 
but though Walter could not hear the words, he 
understood quite well what they meant 

** You need not whisper," he used to say, " I 
know all about it ; " and then he would lie still, 
for some time, looking at the picture in the old 
man*s book. 

One afternoon, in summer, he asked his nurse 
to wheel his sofa once more into his old corner, 
by the little window. The sun was setting, and 
all the children were playing in the back street 

Though Walter's eyes had become weak and 
dim, he could see their faces quite plainly, and 
they looked verj'* bright and rosy in the golden 
light He lay still for a long time looking at 
them. He watched them through a whole 
game of oranges and lemons, and tried to clap 
his hands when Just-in-time won a race. At 
last the sun set, and the children stood in a 
group, wishing each other good night, by the 
area gate. 

Walter raised himself, with a great effort, on 
the sofa, and leant towards the open window 
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'* Good night, good night, good night ! " he said 
to the children; "I am going to Johnny and 
Nayum." 

It was the first time he had ever spoken to 
them, and the last, for when the nurse came 
to see what was the matter, he had fallen back 
on the sofa ; his eyes were shut — ^he was dead. 

** t>o you think that Walter ever saw the 
children again?" 

" I think he did ; I think that from a long 
way off he, and Johnny, and Nayum, watch 
them as they play in the back street." 




MRS. CALKILL'S 
WONDERFUL UNDERGROUND HOUSK 

nUNT Annie, tell us a story about 
: boys, and let the good ones 
be very good, and the bad ones 
very bad, for you know we don't 
like things to be done in a half- 
and-half way." 
" How many boys will you have in the story ?" 
" If they are princes, two will be enough ; but 
if they are less than princes, we must have five 
or six." 

"Be content with four, and I think I can 
satisfy you. I will tell you a story about the 
four sons of Count Stumplehausen, who lived 
in a tumbledown old castle on the borders of 
the Black Forest That is not a bad b^nnii^ 
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to a story, now is it ? Their names were Prat, 
Pry, Slip, and Saunter." 

" What curious short names ! and pray, now, 
which were good and which were naughty.?" 

" They were all naughty. When I have seen 
such a thing as a good boy, I will tell you a 
story about one ; you must wait till then. 
Prat, Pry, Slip, and Saunter were all one as 
bad as another — it is common enough for four 
brothers to be so. The strange thing about 
Count Stumplehausen's sons was, that they 
were all four so exactly alike, that neither 
their father nor their tutor nor their nurse could 
tell them apart. If their mother had been 
alive, she might have known them; but she 
died when they were quite little, and as they 
were all very active and always in mischief, 
they occasioned the greatest possible confusion 
in the castle. 

While one red-cheeked black-eyed boy was 
doing something he ought not to do up-stairs, 
another red-cheeked black-eyed boy was equally 
busy in the hall, and a third at the bottom of 
the garden, and a fourth out on the castle roof; 
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and they changed places so quickly, and were 
so here, there and everywhere in a minute, that 
there was no use in any of the grown-up people 
trying to find out who was who, or who did 
what. Their father, the count, was always very 
busy drilling his soldiers in the castle-yard, for 
he was warden of the marches, and had to 
protect all the country round from the robbers 
who infested the Black Forest. He really had 
no time to listen to the long stories the servants 
brought him of his sons' doings. 

" Yes, yes," he used to say ; " they're all alike, 
and it's just like them. By-and-by, when they 
are old enough to be drilled, I will take them in 
hand ; just now I have more important matters 
to attend to." 

Their tutor tried the plan of punishing them 
all four for every naughty trick that was played 
in the castle, but the brothers were so active, and 
managed to get through so much mischief in one 
day, that his head became bewildered in endea- 
vouring to keep count of it; besides, all the 
birch rods in the neighbourhood were worn out 
in a fortnight. 
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*' They must just take their chance," said the 
tutor at last, and then he shut himself up in his 
study in the highest castle turret, and studied 
chemistry. " If the four little boys could only 
be melted into one," he said to himself, " some- 
thing migjit be made of them ; perhaps I shall 
soon discover the right way of doing it" While 
he was studying, and the count away fighting 
the robbers, you can fancy how things went on 
at the castle, and what tales Brown Bird carried 
every evening to Mrs. Calkill. Amid all the 
bad news there was, however, one redeeming 
sentence. '* They never quarrel, they are fond of 
each other," Brown Bird said ; and Mrs. Calkill 
was so pleased to hear this, that she delayed 
visiting them longer than the castle servants 
expected. 

At last there came a time when it rained every 
day for a whole fortnight ; that would have been 
a trial to four good boys shut up together in a 
castle; but to Count Stumplehausen's sons ! Well, 
they grew naughtier and naughtier every day, 
and on the fourteenth day — no, I am not going 
to tell you what they did^ or I should have you 
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trying to imitate them ; I shall pass over that 
fourteenth day, and come to the night, when 
the four little boys had been put to bed without 
being bathed or having their hair brushed, for 
they had broken all the water jugs in the castle, 
and thrown their hair brushes into the fire. 
They had been put to bed, however, and nurse 
had taken the light away, and they were sitting 
up on their pillows, consulting together what 
new mischief, worse than anything they had yet 
done, they should invent for the next day. 

Suddenly they heard a scraping noise, as if 
some one were drawing a lucifer match all across 
the nursery ceiling; next came a flash and splutter 
of light, and then the whole room became illu- 
minated more brilliantly than the castle drawing- 
room on company nights. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds of little wax candles ready lighted sprang 
up, from the cornice of the ceiling, from the 
wainscot, and from every projecting shelf and 
piece of furniture in the room. The strong light 
showed them plainly enough, Mrs. Calkill, stand- 
ing in the middle of their nursery floor ; she had 
her magic lucifer match-box still in her hand — 
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her own original box, from which all others are 
copied — ^and when the boys first saw her, she 
had just taken a fresh wax match out, and was 
busy fixing it upright on the floor ; then she sat 
down on the round end, put on her green spec- 
tacles, and looked steadfastly at the four little 
boys, as they sat open-eyed and open-mouthed 
on their four white pillows. 

" Get up," she said at last, in a stem voice ; 
"get up, and stand in a row before me." 

They were count's sons, and brave boys 
enough, so they were not as much dismayed 
at having to stand in a row before Mrs. Calkill 
as might have been expected. Pry even tried 
to peep behind her, for he was curious to know 
how she managed to sit so comfortably on the 
top of a match. 

" You need not trouble yourself to look, I'll 
tell you," said Mrs. Calkill, seeing in a minute 
what he was about ; " it will be plain enough, 
when you know what my lucifer matches are 
made of. They're just spurty tempered boys ; 
when I want them to sit upon, their arms come 
again, and they have to stretch them out. It 
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does very well, Tm quite comfortable, thank 
you. Now IVe looked at your faces long enough, 
turn your backs. " Poor little boys, poor little 
boys !" said Mrs. Calkill, when she had looked 
them through and through. 

''What's the matter with us, pray.?" asked 
Slip, trying saucily to flap his pocket-handker- 
chief, as Mrs. Calkill flapped hers. 

"You'd better take care," said Mrs. Calkill, 
"or you'll have to go on doing that all the 
rest of your life ; you'll find yourself a windmill 
before you know where you are." 

" But what is the matter with us 1 " asked Prat 
gravely. He was a little wisfer than his brothers, 
and it struck him, that this was beyond a joke. 

" You are every one of you in a bad case," 
answered Mrs. Calkill. "You've got goose fea- 
thers growing inside you, and little black stones 
eating into your hearts." 

'* How droll," said Pry, and Slip laughed till 
he fell forward and struck his nose against Mrs. 
Calkill's knees. 

"Well enough to laugh now," said Mrs. Cal- 
kill, "so long as the feathers stay inside, by- 
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and-by they'll begin to sprout out ; first your 
heads, and then your faces will be covered ; 
pretty looking counts you will be when you are 
grown up." 

" And the little black stones in our hearts .?" 
asked Prat. 

"Ah, that's the worst part," answered Mrs. 
Calkill; "they'll grow larger and larger, and 
heavier and heavier, till the earth won't be solid 
enough to bear you, and you'll sink ; when you've 
sunk up to your waists, even I cannot help you 
up again." 

" And when we've sunk quite down, what will 
become of us .?" asked Prat 

" Stay, I'll show you," said Mrs. Calkill, and 
she put her hand into her pocket, and pulled out 
»a little ivory tooth-pick case. The top was dif- 
ficult to unscrew, and the little boys fancied that 
a sobbing sound came from within as Mrs. Cal- 
kill twisted it round in her hand. At last, it was 
open ; Mrs. Calkill turned it upside down, and out 
crept — such a thin boy — he was not pale, he was 
brown, his legs and arms were like dry twigs, 
and his face was like a withered pea-pod. " Now, 
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look at him," said Mrs. Calkill, ** a hundred years 
ago he was a feathery stony boy, living in this 
very castle ; he sank down, as you will sink, to 
the underground houses, and the dwarfs got him. 
He has been dragging coals for them, and 
digging ore, till he has worn himself into the 
state you see. 

Last night he crept above ground, through 
the gate of an ant-hill ; Brown Bird picked him 
up and brought him to me, and I'm keeping him 
in my tooth-pick case till I see what I can make 
of him. He's your great-great-great-uncle; if 
he remembers how to speak, I dare say he would 
like to say something to you." 

It was a very weak sobbing voice, and the 
little boys had to stand close to Mrs. CalkilFs 
hand in order to hear it, but at last they distin- 
guished these words, " Take care, take care — 
don't get into the dwarfs' houses!" The sad 
sounds made them serious for once in their lives. 

" What would you advise us to do .?" they 
asked anxiously. "Is there any medicine we 
could take that would send the stones and fea- 
thers out of our hearts and heads ? " 
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" There is," answered Mrs. Calkill, " but it is 
very difficult to find." 

*' Oh, we like searching," said Pry. 

" Then listen," Mrs. Calkill went on. " At the 
very bottom of the Black Forest lives an old 
man who is the cleverest doctor in the world, and 
can cure any disease, if only his patients will do 
exactly as he bids them. If you can find your 
way to him, youll be all right ; but you must set 
out at once before your complaints grow worse. 
You must put on your clothes this moment, 
and come through the ceiling with me ; I'll start 
you on your journey to-night. The moon is full, 
and you have no time to lose." 

Then the four little boys went to the chest of 
drawers where their clothes lay neatly folded 
in four heaps, and they dressed more quickly 
than they had ever done before in their lives. 
As they were tying the strings of their knicker- 
bockers, they looked round to see if any knives, 
or tops, or lumps of shoemaker's wax, or other 
things indipensable for putting in their pockets, 
were within reach. One cannot call a boy 
dressed till his pockets are filled, can one ? Mrs. 

L 
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Calkill was not of this opinion, however. " Come, 
come," she said, " I'll have no rubbish taken, and 
I won't wait one minute longer." 

•' Oh, please," cried Saunter, who did not like 
to be hurried, '* I'm not half ready, and, oh 
dear ! are we to leave all our things behind us ? " 

By this time the four brothers were seated 
astride on a lucifer match, one behind the other, 
and they were floating through the castle roof 
after Mrs. Calkill, who sat sideways on another 
match — quite over the turrets, quite over the gar- 
den, over the moat, over all the fields they knew, 
till they reached the dark forest where they had 
often been warned not to stray. They floated 
over the tops of many hundred trees, and then 
suddenly they shot down on a slanting moon- 
beam, and found themselves standing on an open 
green plot, at the foot of a wytch elm. 

The recesses of the forest looked very black, 
the moonlight was green and cold, and the grass 
quite wet with dew, but the four brothers being, 
as I told you, brave little fellov/s, were not as 
much dismayed as perhaps you might have 
been. They took hold of each other's hands, 
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and looked round them. Mrs. CalkiU was still 
in sight ; she had not come down to the ground 
with them, she was floating a little way up in 
the air, and to their surprise, she no longer 
looked old and crooked and cross, as she had 
appeared at first, but, on the contrary, quite 
kind and beautiful ; the lucifer match, too, had 
turned into a rose-coloured shell chariot. She 
was preparing to ride up the moon-beam, but 
before she went, she stooped down and spoke 
once more to the four little boys. 

**Now, thafs right," she said, "I like to see 
you holding each other by the hand. You'll get 
through your journey well if you stand by each 
other, and to show that I am not altogether dis- 
pleased with you, I'll give you each a present 
before I go. I know well enough, that boys 
must have something to carry in their pockets." 
Then she fumbled in hers, and drew out, first, a 
knobbed stick, which she gave to Prat. It was 
quite small when she took it from her pocket, 
but it grew into a good stout walking-stick, as 
soon as Prat touched it; next, she handed an 
old lucifer match-box to Pry ; and in the hands 
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of Slip and Saunter she placed two small shiny 
stones, one white, the other black. 

**Now, I advise you to take care of these 
invaluable treasures," she said gravely. 

"Rubbishy things," the boys were on the 
point of saying, but Mrs. Calkill kindly stopped 
the dangerous words, by touching their lips with 
her wand, and causing them to sink to the 
ground in a deep sleep. Then Mrs. Calkill rode 
swiftly away over the tree-tops, and the forest 
was as dark and still as it had been before she 
entered it. Not quite still though — ^there were 
sounds that would have made even the brave 
little brothers tremble, if they had heard them. 
Harsh chattering from evil birds that hid in the 
thick branches of the trees, and low growlings 
from savage beasts that lurked in the thickets of 
the wood. How badly the four boys, asleep 
under the wytch elm, would have fared, but for 
the gifts Mrs. Calkill had left them ! I will tell 
you how these behaved. The knobbed stick 
stood upright with a very fierce expression on 
his top-knob, and walked round and round the 
brothers all night, without ever stopping. The 
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match-box opened itself, and from it there 
streamed a bright crimson light, which scared 
all the evil birds from the tree under which the 
brothers slept As for the two stones, they 
began grinding steadily like mill-stones, and 
never once stood still during the whole night. 
It was too dark to see what came of their grind- 
ing, but one may well suppose they did not give 
themselves so much trouble for nothing. 

At length the moonlight died out of the forest, 
and the dawn began to creep in. A little wind 
blew her in, and all the trees shivered and 
shook their leaves to wake themselves quite, 
before the sun came. 

** Why, it's morning again," they said one to 
another, " ain*t you glad ? " then all the leaves 
danced, and the branches swung up and down. 
All but the branches of the great cedar-trees, and 
they were still. 

"Why don't you dance?" cried all the other 
leaves to the stiff cedar-spikes. 

" We are too old," they answered sadly, " too 
old to be glad about the morning ; we were not 
bom just this spring as you were; we have seen 
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SO many mornings, and we know they are not 
worth dancing for." 

Just then the sun sprang up, and its first rays 
gilded the tops of all the trees, young and old. 
Even the sad-hearted cedars smiled a little, and 
the birds set up such a shout of joy, one would 
have thought they had been dreaming all night 
that the sun had left them for ever. 

The rustling of the leaves and the singing 
of the birds did not waken the four brothers, 
for they were the kind of boys who, though 
they hate dreadfully to go to sleep at night, 
hate still more to get up in the morning. They 
might have slept till noon if it had not been 
for the knobbed stick, who, as soon as the sun 
was quite risen, took occasion, while he was 
marching round, to give each brother in turn 
a sharp blow on the knuckles. One by one 
they opened their eyes, and as they did so, 
the match-box shut itself up, and the stones 
left off grinding. 

That waking up in the middle of the wood 
was a trial of courage for the four little boys. 
" Where are we ? " they asked one of another 
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and then, by degrees, the recollection of all that 
had passed the evening before came back to 
them. I don't deny that they felt a little down- 
hearted. No kind nurse to help them to dress, 
and then to bring them hot bread and milk 
for breakfast No father to whom they might 
say good-morning; not so much as a peg-top 
or a marble in their pockets ; only the rubbish 
Mrs. Calkill had given them the evening before, 
not one other thing to amuse themselves with. 

They were ready to cry when, on looking 
before them, a very pleasant sight met their 
eyes. Not a yard from the wytch elm rose 
a large yellow mushroom about as big as 
their nursery table, and on it lay four thick 
slices of bread and butter, and four cans of 
white milk. The boys had wakened with a 
sharp appetite, and this prospect of breakfast 
was very reassuring. They never thought of 
saying a word about the bread being too thick 
or the butter too thin ; for the first time in their 
lives they ate what was prepared for them 
without grumbling because it was not some- 
thing else. 
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When they had eaten all their bread and 
drank their milk, they felt quite refreshed and 
ready for the business of the day. Saunter did 
indeed propose that, instead of beginning their 
journey at once, they should stay for an hour or 
two under the wytch elm, and amuse them- 
selves by playing at railway tiains with their 
milk cans; but as the cans immediately put 
out two little legs apiece, and scampered away 
among the fern bushes, they had no oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his suggestion. 

'* Now 'which way shall we go ? " said Prat 
His brothers could not answer him, but the 
stick did. It rose from the ground, and began 
to move briskly along one of the wood paths. 
Prat followed, hoping to catch it, and the other 
boys followed Prat. That was the order of 
procession all day, for quicken his pace as Prat 
would, the stick always contrived to keep a little 
before him. It was surprising how quickly it 
wriggled its one leg over the ground. It seemed 
to have eyes at the back of its knob as well as 
in front, for whenever Saunter was disposed to 
linger behind his brothers, it made a swift 
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bound backwards, and dealt him such a blow 
across the shoulders, that he was obliged to 
quicken his pace. At noon, the stick flopped 
down on a shady plot of grass beneath a 
spreading tree, and the brothers took that 
for a sign that they might rest too. No 
sooner were they seated, than the stones crept 
from the pockets of Slip and Saunter, hid 
behind two dock-leaves, and began to grind. 
Pry's quick ears detected the soft humming 
they made as they rubbed against each other, 
and was curious to see what they were doing. 
As often as he leaned forward, however, to peep 
behind the dock-leaves, the vigilant stick heaved 
itself up and pushed him back. 

" That stick of yours is a most meddlesome 
fellow," said Pry to Prat; *'he is worse than 
nurse, or our tutor. If only I had my pocket- 
knife now, I would cut him. Look at his ugly 
knob ; he is making a face at me." 

A face it could hardly be called, since there 
was neither nose nor mouth to twist awry, but 
all the sharp points and blotches on the top 
of the stick drew together, and thrust them- 
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selves out with a defiant expression in Pry's 
face. 

" Cut me, indeed ! " the stick seemed to say, 
" I should like to see you do it." 

The most quarrelsome schoolboy in the world 
CQuld not have looked more provoking. I don't 
know how Pry would have answered such a chal- 
lenge, if his attention had not been diverted at 
the moment by a sudden sound like the ringing 
of thousands of little bells in the wood. He and 
his brothers looked up at the trees and along 
the ground, for the tingling sound was heard 
in every direction ; but there was not so much 
as one bell to be seen, only the lime blossoms 
and acorn cups overhead were moving quickly 
from side to side, and all the forest flowers were 
shaking their heads. When the ringing ceased, 
the dock-leaves opened upwards, and four snails 
crept out, each carrying a steaming basin of hot 
soup on his back, and a slice of bread between 
his horns. They crept along the grass till they 
were close to the hands of the boys, and 
then they stood still, offering the soup as 
gravely and properly as the servants who 
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waited at their father's table were accustomed 
to do. 

Dinner over, the march through the forest 
began again: down into deep dells carpeted 
with lilies, and up steep rocky winding ways; 
but always between great trunks of hundreds of 
years old trees, whose gigantic branches waved 
and met over their heads. Their leader did not 
allow them much tinie to look about, but when- 
ever they glanced aside through the vistas that 
opened right and left, they saw sights such as 
only an enchanted forest could give. 
• Once they came upon an open space, in the 
midst of which stood a gigantic apple tree laden 
with the most tempting rosy-cheeked apples 
that were ever seen. Some of the branches 
hung close to the ground, and it was not in 
nature — now was it ? — that the boys should 
walk over them without stooping to pick an 
apple. They would not have been boys at all 
if they could have done so ; and I am sure you 
will not wonder at their feeling very much dis- 
gusted when their leader the stick set himself 
vigorously to prevent their indulging such a 
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natural inclination. He and they had a hard 
battle about it, and if they had not been very 
angry at his interference, they would have 
laughed outright to see what a taking he was 
in, and how oddly he hopped about from one 
to another, pinching, scratching, thumping all 
their eight hands in one minute. At last he 
fairly beat them off the tree, and chased them 
to some distance beyond it. 

Then they all five stood still to take breath, the 
boys panting and rubbing their hands, the stick 
quivering from head to foot, and hanging his 
knob on one side with quite an exhausted air. 
Pry looked back at the tree regretfully; and then 
he perceived that on almost every branch there 
was seated an enormous nose — a nose the. size 
of a boy, with two withered legs sticking on 
each side, and little remains of arms, nothing 
else. A snorting sound came from these crea- 
tures as they sat on the branches of the tree, 
and they moved their stumps of arms about 
restlessly, as if they wished to gather the 
apples, and fumbled with their noses, as if they 
would like to eat them. It was of no use, of 
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course ; they could do nothing but smell, there 
was so little left of them but nose. 

When Pry pointed out this spectacle to his 
brothers, they understood at once what it signi- 
fied, and how great a danger they had just 
escaped. The tree before them was clearly no 
other than the nose-tree, of which they had read 
in their fairy-history books, and the creatures 
who sat on the branches were the boys who, 
in spite of all warning, had persisted in eating 
the nose-apples. They were kept alive now 
by the smell of the fruit ; when the legs and 
arms with which they clung to the tree had 
quite shrunk away, they would fall to the 
ground and die. It was a sad sight, but the 
brothers could not help looking long at it. By- 
and-by they discovered other strange-looking 
beings, walking about under the trees, and 
stretching out their arms to the apples, which 
they plucked and eat greedily. These were 
still boys, though they had yards and yards 
of nose trailing on the ground, and coming in 
their way every step they took. 

"How can they go on eating, when they 
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see what it will bring them to ? " exclaimed 
Prat. 

" And why don*t you stop them ? " said Pry, 
turning sharply to the stick; "why don't you 
rap their knuckles as you did ours, and make 
them leave off eating ? " 

One of the boys, whose nose only just touched 
the ground, and who could therefore walk with 
more ease than the others, had approached 
within hearing of Pry's question, and as the 
stick took no other notice than to shake its 
head sorrowfully, he answered in a high nasal 
key : " It is too late for any one to rap our 
knuckles, we can't leave off. Yes, we know 
what we shall come to, well enough, and the 
apples often taste horrid. I think they get 
nastier and nastier every day myself, but I 
can't help gathering them, and you could not 
if you had once got into a habit of it, and your 
nose had begun to grow. Ah! I see a very 
fine apple just now which I must get, or some 
one else will have it. Good-bye, and I advise 
you to take warning by me." 

Then he ran as quickly as he could back to 
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the nose-apple tree, and the little boys turned 
round, and went on their journey feeling less 
disposed to contend with their leader than they 
had done before. 

The good impression lasted; they continued 
their journey steadily for three days, during 
which time the useful stones ground food for 
them three times every day, and the vigilant 
match-box lighted itself every evening. On the 
afternoon of the third day, the stick chose a 
path which descended steeply into a dark ravine. 
The brothers followed him reluctantly, for at 
every step the road appeared to them to grow 
more gloomy and uninviting. The forest trees 
interlaced themselves so. thickly over their heads 
that they could no longer obtain the smallest 
glimpse of the sky, and long before the hour 
of sunset they had to trust to the light of their 
lamp, which perched itself on the stick's knob, 
to show them where to place their feet. It was 
a very still afternoon, the light shone without 
flickering, and there was no longer the faintest 
rustle of leaves to be heard. 

" Can we be still in the forest.?" Prat whispered 
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to his brothers at last "The path grows so 
narrow, and the air so close, that I could almost 
fancy we had descended into a cave beneath 
the earth. Where can we be going to ? " 

Just as he said this, their guide stopped sud- 
denly, and the boys perceived that the path 
they were following ended before the door of 
a very high house. There was not light enough 
for them to see very distinctly, but they knew it 
was a house door before which they stopped, 
for the stick jumped up and knocked loudly 
upon it. It was opened from within ; the stick 
marched in, and the four brothers followed him, 
just because they had not presence of mind to 
say to each other, "We won't go into this 
gloomy place." As soon as Saunter was inside, 
the door shut with a clap that made the whole 
place echo. The brothers looked at each other, 
and shivered with fear. No one appeared to 
have opened the door, at least there was no one 
to be seen in the wide hall in which they found 
themselves. 

It was an immense place, so long they could 
not see the. end of it, and on each side there 
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were doors, more than they could count, all 
shut. It was not nearly so dark inside the 
hall as it had been without, though there were 
no windows in it, and no lamps. They could 
not discover whence the light came, but it was 
sufficient to show them the bare paved hall, 
and the doors, and in the middle of the hall 
a spiral staircase winding upwards. There was 
also near the front door a row of brass-headed 
nails, from which hung suspended thirty or forty 
knobbed sticks. One nail was empty, and to 
their great surprise, the stick that had accom- 
panied them through the wood climbed up the 
wall, and hung itself upon this nail beside its 
fellow knobbed sticks. 

"So we are to go where we like here, it 
seems," said Slip : " thaf s a comfort." 

Not a great one, the brothers felt, for in that 
dreary hall there was no way in which they 
liked to go. As for mounting the staircase, it 
wound round and round up into the dark in 
such a mysterious way, that I doubt whether 
King Arthur with all his knights would have 
ventured to climb it. 

M 
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** Shall we open a door ?" si^[gested Prat. 

''But there are no handles to these doofs," 
said Pry. ^We can, however, peep through the 
keyholes if we stand on our hi^est tiptoe: 
You are the eldest, and must begin, and then 
we will take it in turns." 

So they took it in turns, and the boy that 
looked whispered to the others what he saw. 
** Horrid great earwigs with Csices creeping all 
over the walls and the ceiling," said one ; ^ Frogs 
and toads lying on their backs and kicking," 
said another; '^ Slimy grubs," said the third; 
'* Blind beetles," said the fourth. Then they 
passed on to other doors till they were quite 
tired of standing on tiptoe, and till they had 
seen so many wonderful sights, that nothing 
further could astonish them. By that time, they 
had peeped through five hundred keyholes and 
reached the foot of the great staircase that 
rose from the middle of the hall. They were 
standing together near it, wondering what to 
do next, when they heard a creaking sound 
over their heads, and looking up, they saw a 
very tall, one-eyed old man, with a wallet 
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over his shoulder, coming slowly down the 
stairs. 

"Nine hundred and ninety-eight — ^nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine," he said. He was counting 
the stairs as he came down, and all the doors 
and the walls, every thing in the whole building, 
seemed to be listening to him. When he said 
"One thousand," suddenly all the doors burst 
open, and such a hubbub rose through the hall 
and floated up the dark staircase, as would have 
frightened any one. It was groaning, and hiss- 
ing, and barking, and crying, and rustling. 
Mingled together, the discordant sounds made 
these words — ^the brothers heard them distinctly, 
and would willingly have joined in the chorus : 
" Oh, let us out, let us out ! do, do let us out ! " 
The hubbub went on till the old man reached 
the foot of the staircase, and then it died away 
in low sobbings and moanings. He did not 
take any notice of the four little boys, but 
walked to the further end of the hall, and began 
looking into the rooms on the right hand and 
on the left 

While he was thus occupied, the brothers 
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thought they might as well take advantage of 
the doors being open to examine the rooms 
more thoroughly. The first they entered was 
less ugly than those into which they had peeped 
before. It was like a large nursery garden, 
divided into regular plots, all well watered and 
neatly edged round with box. In some of them 
young trees were growing, and in others vege- 
tables of all kinds, from large bananas to tiny 
blades of mustard and cress. At a distance, they 
looked like ordinary trees and vegetables, but 
when the brothers came close to them, they 
perceived that they all had an odd look, a look 
that made them alike, though the shape of each 
was different. For one thing, they were never 
still a moment ; they were always moving their 
leaves about, and the leaves did not rtistk, they 
talked, 

** Oh dear, what a trouble it is to grow," they 
said. '* Oh, how tired we are of growing ; " 
some of the vegetables could say no words 
but these. Others could talk nearly as well as 
children, and their branches seemed to be 
stretching themselves out like arms, and their 
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roots to be trying to divide themselves into 
legs. At the end of the garden stood a row 
of plants that would have been children, but 
for a stray leaf or flower sticking out from them 
here and there, and for their feet being still 
firmly fixed in the ground. There was one 
that was completely a boy, except his hair, and 
that was a fine crop of carrots. It looked 
odd, certainly, but in other respects he was 
so human, that the brothers could not help 
congratulating him on his appearance, and 
offering to stretch out their hands and give him 
such a good pull as would root him up. He 
was evidently pleased to be noticed, but he 
shook his head. 

"No, no, let me alone," he said; "I can't 
come up yet, I want more watering. It's a 
sad pity,, for last evening I was all right except 
one hair, and I might have been fit for pulling 
to-day, only, when the master came to set us 
our lessons — ^water us, I mean — I was not attend- 
ing — I took the water up the wrong way, and 
I am afraid I am very vegetably about the 
head again." 
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" Can we do anything to help you ? " asked 
Prat 

"No thank you: there's nothing for it but 
keeping still and being attentive at watering- 
time. Perhaps you think it's nice to be watered. 
Well, it is not; it's an awful bore. One has 
to be so particular to take up the right parts 
of water, and construe each drop so carefully. 
Why, it's harder than parsing, and syntax, and 
Valpy's Chronology all at once." 

**Did you come here through the forest?" 
asked Slip. 

" I don't know in the least how 1 came here. 
A long time ago I remember being at school, 
and hating my lessons dreadfully. All the 
masters said I was so idle they could do nothing 
with me. This went on for a long time; and 
then, one night, after I had gone to bed, Mrs. 
Calkill sent for me, and the next morning about 
breakfast-time I found myself standing before 
the fire in her back-kitchen. She did not offer 
me any breakfast, though hers was being made 
ready. She just cracked me in a horrid pair 
of nut-crackers, and shut me up in a carrot- 
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seed. The next thing I f emember was coming 
up here, and feeling the gardener water me. 
He comes every evening and gives us such 
quantities of water to learn : one has to work 
hard at it all day and all night. One has no 
rest from growing here, — one can't leave off." 

''Are the creatures in the other rooms watered, 
and do they turn back into boys again ? " asked 
Saunter. 

" I know nothing about them," answered the 
carroty boy. " I have never stirred out of my 
own class since I came. How could I ? And 
I've never seen any one but these schoolboys — 
vegetables, I mean — and our master. Ah! he 
is coming now ; mind you attend, or it will be 
worse for you. Oh, I forgot! it's not water 
with you yet, it's lessons." 

" Attention, fifth form ! " cried a loud voice 
at the door, and the brothers tried to hide 
themselves under a tall hedge of scarlet-runners, 
for they saw the one-eyed man enter the room 
with a watering-can in his hand. He walked 
between the beds, scattering plentiful showers 
right and left; and all the plants, as their turn 
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came, bowed their heads, and shivered, and 
swayed backwards and forwards. The wise 
ones said nothing, but let the water run off 
them drop by drop, like large tears ; the foolish 
prickly-leaved plants grumbled, and sputtered 
the water away as fast as it touched them. 
There was a large artichoke growing near the 
scarlet-runners that spit the water back so spite- 
fully in the gardener's face that he lost patience 
with it, and snatching it up by the roots, thrust 
it into his wallet 

"Oh dear!" the scarlet-runners said one to 
another; "now he will be thrown away with 
the rubbish, and the dwarfs will get him. He 
has lost his last chance. How careful we must 
all be to-night, lest we should be thrown into 
the wallet too." 

The brothers, hearing this, resolved to be 
very careful, and when the old man, after he 
had finished watering, beckoned them to follow 
him from the room, they obeyed without a 
word. All the doors were shut when they 
reached the hall again, and everything as quiet 
as when they had entered first The old man 
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led the way to the foot of the stairs and began 
to mount, the four little boys coming after — up, 
up, up, into the dark. Oh, it was a weary 
way! At last they reached a landing where 
was a door opening into a great gallery, as 
long and as full of doors as the hall they had 
left below. The old man led the brothers half 
way down this gallery, and then opened one 
of the side doors, and they found themselves 
in a pleasant room, not very unlike their old 
nursery at home. The gardener sat down in 
an arm-chair, and made the brothers stand in 
a row before him. 

"You are the first boys," he said, "that ever 
came to me in this stage. I'm not fond of 
half measures myself. I had rather you had 
gone through your classes regularly, but Mrs. 
Calkill would have it so, and she ought to know 
best If you do your tasks well, you'll be out 
all the sooner, if not — the nut-crackers are in 
that bag, and plenty of empty nuts and seeds — 
it will be easy to shut you up and carry you 
down stairs again." He smiled as he spoke, 
showing two rows of great white teeth ; but it 
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was not a pleasant smil^ the little boys shook 
in their shoes when they saw it. 

^Tlease, sir, what tasks shall you set us?" 
asked Prat, meekly. 

" Ifs not I who set you your tasks," answered 
the gardener; ''it's you who have been setting 
them for yourselves this long while. Come, 
I'll take you into your schoolroom at onc^ and 
show you what an accumulation there is. Follow 
me." Then he led the way into the first school- 
room, the floor of which was entirely covered 
with the fragments of all the crockery and toys 
they had ever broken on purpose in their lives, 
mixed with leaves of the books, and shreds of 
the clothes they had torn. 

" Here you are to do your morning lessons," 
said the master. "You must fit all these pieces 
of china together, and make all these books 
and toys as good as new before you have a 
chance of leaving this house. I shall expect 
to find some ready for me to take to Mr& 
Calkill every evening; but if you don't make 
the patterns fit — crash ! I shall break them, and 
you will have to try again." 
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" But we never can mend them all/' said Slip. 

" You can," answered the old man, and there 
was something in his way of speaking that 
made them afraid to contradict him.- 

The next room was full of books — great folios 
piled one on another ; the old man opened one 
and showed the boys that its pages were covered 
with closely written words. 

"These/' said he, ''are all the saucy words 
you have ever spoken in your lives. Every after- 
noon you must spend three hours in taking these 
words separately out of the book and rolling 
each into a little pilL I shall make you swallow 
a hundred of these pills every evening, when 
I come to hear the lessons." 

"What are all those black things on the 
table beyond the books?" asked Pry. 

" More afternoon lessons/' answered the master. 
"On that table lie all the legs and wings you 
have pulled off flies in your lives, and you 
must spend an hour every afternoon in trying 
to make one new fly from them. You may 
be glad that this heap is not large, that you 
were only thoughtless, not cruel boys, otherwise 
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you would have had to fit every 1^ and wing 
into a fly, and that could not have been done 
in less than a thousand years. Now I will 
show yon the last room.' 

** Another," said Saunter, dolefully; but the 
master lifted his finger, and he dared not 
complain. 

This last room was quite full of bundles, some 
large and some small. 

" What is in them ? " asked Pry, curiously. 

The old man looked very grave, as he an- 
swered, 

" All the pain and needless trouble you have 
given to grown-up people since you could speak. 
It is all tied up in those bundles. Every even- 
ing I shall place each of you on one, and 
you'll have to sit upon it till bedtime. Before 
you go to bed your tutor will come and take 
you to a place where you may bury it; but 
mind this, if you don't sit on your bundles in 
the right way and bury them properly, they'll 
get up and roll back into the room, and you'll 
have your work to do over again. It's time 
for evening lessons now. Let me see you each 
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choose a bundle, and sit down. They are all 
marked with your names." 

So they were, the boys discovered, when they 
looked closely at them. They selected the 
smallest they could find, and the old man 
seated each boy on his own bundle. Then 
he walked away through the rooms, and they 
heard him shut the outer door after him, 

" I'm glad he's gone," they whispered one to 
another. 

It certainly was a relief to be freed from 
the sight of his ugly one-eyed face, but the 
poor little brothers did not find themselves in 
very happy spirits even when they were left 
alone. The bundles were by no means pleasant 
seats to sit upon — ^they were talking seats. 
You have never yet sat on a talking seat or 
slept on a talking pillow, so you don't know 
how strange and frightening it is. 

'* One day," the bundles began, each speaking 
to its own boy; they thought at first it was 
a story they were going to hear, and it was 
a kind of story, but such a disagreeable one — 
one, too, which there was no such thing as 
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escaping, for they were fastened to their seats, 
and the sound, somehow or other, did not seem 
to come in at their ears, but to tingle through 
their whole bodies, "you did these unkind things 
— ^yes, you did!" the bundles went on. "You 
gave your father, and your tutor, and your 
nurse all this pain. Now you must hear how 
much it was, and understand what they felt 
about it" 

At first all the four boys were very angry, and 
kept saying to one another, "Now is it not a 
dreadful shame to talk to us in this way; 50 
soft of these horrid bundles to pretend not to 
know that we just did it all for fun." At last, 
however. Prat began to listen more attentively 
to what his bundle said, and he heard a story 
that made him feel very queer indeed ; it seemed 
as if the words changed themselves into pins 
and pricked his heart. 

" Ah ! " he said at last, " I do think it was 
unkind of me to put snow in nurse's shoes; I 
did not know it would give her such bad 
rheumatic pains. I'm sorry I did it." 

No sooner had Prat spoken these words than 
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the bundle became silent, and shrank in size 
till it was no larger than one of the nursery 
footstools; it was then by no means an un- 
comfortable seat, and it seemed to Prat as if 
he could look into the old nursery, and see 
nurse sitting by the tea-table and gazing sadly 
at their four empty stools. 

"Poor nurse!" he said to himself; "I am 
sorry for her." Then all the pain went out of 
his heart, and he heard nurse singing one of 
the songs she used to sing to them when they 
were very little, and had not begun to be 
naughty. Soon after Pry said something that 
made his bundle silent too; but Slip's and 
Saunter's continued to talk all the evening. 

At last a g^eat bell rang, and there was 
another commotion in the house, but chiefly 
in the upper gallery. The knobbed sticks 
unhung themselves from the nails behind the 
hall door at the sound of the bell, and began 
marching up stairs, then each stick walked up to 
one of the doors in the gallery, knocked on it, 
and entered. The brothers only saw their own 
stick, and they thought he looked quite friendly 
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when he hopped into their room ; they dis- 
covered, too, that they could rise from their 
seats the instant he entered. 

When Prat lifted his bundle from the ground 
he found it as light as a feather, but Slip and 
Saunter had great difficulty in carrying theirs. 
The stick led the way through the various rooms, 
and then walked to the further end of the long 
gallery. A heavy iron door stood open there : 
the brothers felt a rush of cold air in their 
faces, and then they found themselves in an 
immense vault hollowed out in a mountain- 
side. Great green stalactites hung from the roofj 
and dropped cold water on their heads as they 
entered, and the walls glistened with dark slimy 
dew-drops. Round the walls stood the stick- 
masters, each with a little light fixed on his 
knob, and in the centre of the vault were many 
boys, all busy, trying to dig holes in the stony 
ground to bury their bundles in. 

Some of the bundles lay quite still, and fitted 
themselves easily into the graves prepared for 
them. Others were as elastic as india-rubber 
balls, and would not hear of being hidden away. 
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Up they bounced into the boys' faces again — 
cover them as carefully, or press the stones down 
as firmly as they would. Prat's and Pry's bundles 
were among the quiet ones, but Slip's and 
Saunter's gave them endless trouble, and were 
even so perverse as to roll through the iron 
door and hop down the gallery after Slip and 
Saunter, when the stick at last led them back 
to their rooms. 

"It's very provoking, it's horrid of them," 
said Slip to Saunter; "but we really cannot 
trouble ourselves more about them to-night 
You see they are putting themselves away in 
the furthest schoolroom; and here, supper is 
on the table, and our own nursery beds are 
standing against the wall." 

That was true; and it was, as you may 
suppose, an agreeable sight to the four brothers. 
While they had been away, Mrs. Calkill's fairy 
gifts had been working for them: the stones 
had ground their supper and set it on the 
table, and the matchbox had lighted a wood 
fire, the warmth of which was very welcome 
after their long exposure to the chill air of 

N 
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the cave. The boys wondered within them- 
selves, as they eat their supper and put them- 
selves to bed, how they ever could have been 
so silly as to grumble and make a fuss when 
bedtime came. 

The stick roused them ea^y the next morning ; 
but now I am not going to tell you exactly 
day by day how the brothers spent their time 
in Mrs. Calkill's wonderful underground school- 
house. It was very dull sort of schooling they 
had to do there, and it would be tedious to 
you to hear of it 

Every evening the stem old master came 
with his wallet, and set them always the same 
tasks. He never made the least alteration in 
them ; he never scolded the brothers when they 
did ill, or praised them when they did well. It 
was all one to him ; yet for the kind of tasks 
given in Mrs. Calkill's schoolroom, well or ill 
doing makes the greatest possible difference. 
This the brothers soon experienced, for they 
were by no means always attentive ; they had 
their bad and good days. When they did their 
best it was astonishing how easy their tasks 
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became, and how eagerly the magic furniture 
in their schoolrooms put itself forward to help 
them. The broken crockery sorted itself under 
their hands, the legs and wings of the poor 
flies did their best to put themselves together 
and look alive, the saucy words rolled off the 
page without waiting to be cut out. 

On the other hand, if they came to their 
lessons in a careless or discontented mood every- 
thing went against them : the crockery tumbled 
to pieces as fast as they put it together, the word 
jhUs flew out of their mouths after they had 
swallowed them, and wrote themselves blacker 
than ever in the books again, and their bundles 
rolled back to their old places in the bundle- 
room directly after they had buried them. 

In this manner, between bad and good days, 
time passed on, and at last came the great yearly 
examination day. The scholars are very glad 
when it comes, because they have no lessons to 
do in the early part of the day ; but to the foolish 
ones it is the most dangerous time in the whole 
year. All the doors are open in the hall and 
in the gallery from morning till afternoon ; the 
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plants may leave off growing if they like ; the 
creatures may crawl from their dens, and the 
boys in the upper story may walk from room 
to room and talk to one another. 

In the evening Mrs. Calkill herself comes and 
examines all the classes. After she has gone 
again the very worst scholars and the very best 
are seen no more in the school. No one knows 
what becomes of the bad ones, but the best 
scholars, those who have completed all their 
tasks, are seen by their companions riding away 
in shell chariots up the moonbeams, to the fairy 
castle on the top of the hill. 

It was a great surprise to the brothers, who 
knew nothing about this holiday, to find all 
the schoolroom doors open when they woke 
one morning, and to hear the sound of boys' 
voices and pattering feet in the gallery. They 
dressed very quickly and ran into the passage. 
It was full of children; some were clapping 
their hands and laughing merrily, but others 
had anxious expressions on their faces. 

"What's going to happen to-day?" asked 
Prat of the boy who stood nearest him. 
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Dear me, don't you know ? " he answered ; 
why, it's examination day. I suppose this is 
your first half-year — it is not mine." 

"Do we have holidays after examination-day ?" 
asked Saunter, anxiously. 

"Holidays! I should just say not/ You'll 
have to work harder than ever, unless you are 
so lucky as to get your remove. I've never got 
mine — I have been here years and years, and I 
have not gained a step in my class ; I expect it 
is that the masters have taken a spite against 



me. 
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Perhaps you don't do your lessons," sug- 
gested Prat, looking in the boy's face, and per- 
ceiving a very strange expression there. 

"They won't do," said the boy; " it gets worse 
and worse. When I first came here I could 
read the words of my lessons when I chose, but 
now, as soon as I open a book, I'm obliged to 
shut my eyes and begin to buzz — I can't help it." 

" Buzz ? " said the four brothers. 

" Yes, buzz ; I'll tell you something. Down- 
stairs I was a bumble-bee — Mrs. Calkill turned 
me into one, because when I was at school I 
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never would do anything but buzz my lessons, 
I never would learn them. I managed the wax- 
making tolerably, and worked my way into a 
boy again, but I have not been gaining ground 
since I was brought up to this story. They say 
I am going back, and indeed Tm sometimes 
afraid — but stay, you shall judge for yourselves." 
He lifted up his hair, and let them see his fore- 
head. 

" How terrible," said the four brothers, looking 
at each other ; and, indeed, it was terrible to see 
the head of a boy beginning to change into a 
bumble-bee. 

" Shall you have to be turned back into the 
bee room, and do all your work again ? " asked 
Prat. 

*' I don't know that the chance will be g^ven 
me," answered the Beeish boy. " Mrs. Calkill 
loses patience at last with the creatures down- 
stairs who won't grow into boys again, and with 
the boys here, who after being restored once, 
begin to slip back into creatures ; something 
dreadful happens to them — I don't know what — 
but I'm so much afraid of being seen with my 
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head in this state, that I shall keep out of 
Mrs. CalkiU's way when she comes this afternoon. 
I'm going to search about for a place to hide in 
while our story is being overlooked ; then, when 
Mrs. Calkill is busy examining the down-stairs 
classes, I shall creep into the hall and slip 
out at the front door — it's always open on exa- 
mination day." 

"What a good plan!" exclaimed the four 
brothers, looking at each other. *' Why should 
not we hide too, and try to slip away while the 
door is open ? I'm sure we are tired enough of 
staying here." 

" I wish you would," said the Beeish boy, " for 
my head is so light I know I never shall be able 
to walk straight along the corridor, unless I've 
some one to guide me." 

*' I'll guide you," said Pry. " Come along ; if 
there is a good hiding-place in this story you 
may depend on me to spy it out." 

It was hard work guiding the Beeish boy along 
the corridor; he was always wanting to stand 
still, and try to buzz up the wall on his head ; 
the brothers had great trouble in persuading 
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him that it was not the quickest way of moving 
along. All the doors in the corridor were wide 
open, and they explored hundreds of rooms, 
but in no one of them could they discover a 
solitary corner. Everywhere there were boys 
walking or standing about. It was like an 
immense school the day before breaking-up day. 
The boys hindered the brothers and their new 
friend in their search by stopping them to ask 
questions. They did not say, "Who's your 
father ? " or " What school were you at last ? " 
but, " W/ta^ were you before you had your 
remove } " They were very much surprised 
when they heard that the brothers had always 
been boys, and had been admitted at once into 
the upper story, for they had been all sorts of 
things — earwigs, and frogs, and toads, and vege- 
tables, growing in the down-stairs gardens. 
Some of these boys had now finished all their 
tasks, and expected to be taken that night to 
the fairy castle on the hill, and allowed to 
enter by the front door. These wise scholars 
strongly advised the brothers to give up their 
intention of running away. " Have but a little 
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more patience," they said, "and you will earn 
your release ; that is the only safe way of 
leaving Mrs. Calkill's school. If you try to 
escape before the right time, some still worse 
fate will befall you." 

" Perhaps we won't run away, then," said Pry, 
" but we may as well amuse ourselves to-day by 
looking for a hiding-place." 

At last they had explored the whole gallery, 
and returned to the door opening on the great 
staircase by which they had entered. That 
door was shut ; it was the only closed door in 
the house. The creatures below and the boys 
above might not even on examination-days 
pass up and down to each other's stories. 

'* I wonder whether the door's locked," said 
the Beeish boy ; " let's try to push it a little way 
open : I should like to peep into the hall again, 
I'm so tired of this horrid corridor." 

"But did not you say just now that it was 
against the rules to open that door.?" asked 
Prat. 

^ Oh, never mind the rules," said the Beeish 
boy : " who cares for rules on a holiday } Be- 
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sides, I have such an odd feeling all over me, I 
must go somewhere ; I want to find a window 
to buzz upon." 

The brothers thought this a strange wish, but 
as they, too, were tired of the corridor, and in 
want of something to do, they put out their 
hands and pushed against the door. It did not 
open at once, so they pushed harder and harder; 
at last, when they were not at all expecting it to 
move, it sprang open so suddenly that they all 
fell one over another, out on to the landing of the 
great staircase, and then before they could get 
up, it swung back and shut behind them with a 
bang that shook the house. 

" Oh dear, dear ! " cried the Beeish Boy ; " it 
will never open again for us, and here we are 
outside on the landing. What a mess ! Mrs. 
Calkill will see us the instant she gets into the 
house." 

" We must go either up or down, that's clear,'* 
said Prat, and the five boys looked about them, 
up the dark winding staircase, to which there 
seemed no end, and down into the dim hall, 
where that day hundreds of strange ugly crea- 
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tures were crawling, and creeping, and wriggling 
about 

" Oh, not into the hall, it does look so dread- 
ful," said Saunter ; " and see, there are all the 
Stick-masters walking about to keep order — 
they'll be so angry with us for coming down." 

ft 

"Besides, since we must hide now, we had 
better go up into the dark," said Prat ; *f let us 
take hold of hands, and climb." 

** Tread softly," said the Beeish boy ; " for oh, 
if the One-eyed should hear us ! " 

Up, up, up, and it got darker every minute ; 
yes, I think it was brave of them to venture on. 
They climbed for hours, and when they reached 
the last step they were so exhausted, that they 
had to sit down and rest. It was not quite dark 
on the top step, for behind them was a door, and 
through the keyhole of the door came a ray of 
light, which enabled them to see each other's 
faces. 

" How small you look ! " they said one to 
another ; and " How black you look ! " they said 
to the Beeish boy. They all felt frightened as 
each said the same words. 
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" Oh, it is only the dim light here that makes 
us look so horrid," said#Pry. *'Sit still, I will 
peep through the keyhole, and see if it will be 
safe to open that door." He stood upright, but 
he had to climb on Prat*s shoulder before he 
could reach the keyhole. 

" What do you see ? be quick," whispered the 
other boys. 

" Hush ! " said Pry ; " He's there— the One- 
eyed — and he*s just going to open the door ! " 

They had scarcely time to move out of the 
way, when the door opened, and the gardener 
threw his wallet out upon the top step. It 
fell on the five boys, and knocked them down 
flat on their faces. 

'* Oh dear, oh dear," said Prat ; ** he's sure 
to see us when he picks up his wallet: let us 
creep inside, and get quite down to the bottom 
— that is the only place in which we can hide 
now." 

The other boys all thought this a wise plan, 

indeed, they had no time to think of any other 
for they heard the gardener's step close by the 
door. They just managed to creep in at the 
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wallet's mouth, and then they were shaken 
down to the very bottom by the gardener's 
taking it up in his hand, and throwing it over 
his shoulder. Immediately afterwards they 
heard him begin to count the steps, and they 
knew that he was descending the winding stair- 
case. He did not appear to find the bag any 
heavier for having the five boys in it; indeed, 
they were themselves surprised to find how 
little room they took up — one small corner held 
them all, and the wallet itself seemed to have 
swelled to *the size* of a house. They took 
hold of each other's hands, ajid began walking 
up and down the segim of the bag ; to them it 
was now like a paved street. "The One-eyed 
has turned into a great giant," they said to one 
another, "and his wallet is bigger than the castle 
itself." The gardener was counting the stairs all 
the time — " nine hundred and ninety-nine, one 
thousand," he said. And now it was light 
enough for the boys to see through the crevices 
of the bag. 

• " Oh, how immense ! " they cried, as they 
looked out upon the hall, and the last step of 
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the winding staircase; ''the world itself used 
not to be so big ; how everything has changed 
since that gallery door shut behind us." 

Just then the gardener, stooping down, picked 
up something that lay at the foot of the stairs, 
and threw it into his wallet. It looked like a 
very large snail when it entered, but as it 
touched the bottom it changed into a boy pre- 
cisely of the same size as the brothers, but black 
and ugly, like a negro. A minute after the 
gardener stooped again, and threw something 
else into his bag, and there was another black 
boy standing at the bottom. Soon the bag was 
more than half full of boys, all exactly of the 
same height, and all black and ugly, but the 
four brothers whose faces had not changed. 

" What is the meaning of this ?** asked Prat 
at length, and the boy who had last entered the 
wallet answered him — 

" Don't you understand how it is with us all ? 
The examination day is over ; Mrs. Calkill has 
been here and examined all the classes. The 
best scholars are gone away with her to fairy- 
land ; some of the others have been moved to 
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higher forms in the school ; some have been shut 
up in their rooms for another year's trial, but we 
have been left outside in the hall ; we are rubbish, 
and the gardener is going to throw us away." 

*' Oh dear, how unlucky for us," cried the four 
brothers, " for we are not rubbish ; we only crept 
into the bag for fun ; surely he won't throw us 
away with you." 

" Yes, he will," answered the other dwarf boys. 
** You are now mixed up with us, and he will 
never take the trouble of sorting you out ; you 
should have spoken while Mrs. Calkill was in the 
house, she would have known whether you were 
worth keeping or not ; it's too late now." 

*' Dear, dear, dear," said the brothers, "what a 
pity we ever thought of hiding from Mrs. Calkill, 
we never thought that just for that we should 
turn into dwarfs. Now we begin to understand 
how it is : we are dwarfs, and the castle and the 
bag are no larger than they used to be." 

"That is in truth just how it is," said all the 
other dwarfs, shaking their little black heads, and 
looking very sorrowful. Soon the bag was so 
full, that there was no longer room to talk in it 
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The four little brothers were squeezed up in the 
furthest corner, and could not so much as move 
a finger. When all the rubbish had been picked 
up, and the hall made quite clean and tidy, the 
old man began to climb the stairs again with his 
wallet over his shoulder. When he had reached 
the last step, he opened a trap-door in the roof, 
clambered through, and closed it carefully after 
him. The brothers peeping through a hole in 
the side of the bag, could see plainly that they 
were now on a green hill-side, and that except 
the trap-door, which looked like a flat stone, 
there was nothing whatever to be seen of the 
building they had left. Above rose a green 
slope — ^below a green slope stretched to the 
forest — that was all. The gardener now began 
to climb the hill. At the top he met the moon- 
man, just setting off in his silver horned boat on 
his nightly sail through the sky. They looked at 
each other, the old gardener and the moon-man. 
*' Shall I take your bag from you to-night ? " 
said the moon-man. " I can carry your disobe- 
dient scholars so far, that they'll never come 
back to trouble you." 
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„ Not this time," answered the gardener; " Fm 
going to empty the bag myself on the other side 
of the hill. Goodnight!" 

" Good night !" replied the moon-man, and he 
struck out his oars, and sent his boat quickly up 
into sky, while the gardener rounded the top of 
the hill, and desciended on the other side. 

About half-way down there was a deep crack 
in the hill-side. The old man put his mouth to 
the ground, and shouted, " Rumpelstilzchen, are 
you within ?" 

A shrill voice shouted back, "All right, ready ! " 

" Look out then," answered the old man, and 
having said this, he took his wallet from his 
shoulder, and emptied it over the crack. Down, 
down, down the dwarf boys fell, one tumbling 
against another — down, down, like coals falling 
into a coal cellar. They screamed, but their 
voices were so small, that all the screams toge- 
ther were not louder than a sparrow's chirp. 
The old gardener took no manner of notice of it 

" There's a good riddance of bad rubbish," he 
said to himself, and he shouldered his wallet 
again, and marched back over the hill. 

O 
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For four whole hours the dwarf boys went on 
falling. As they approached the ground, they 
heard sounds of shrill chattering and laughing, and 
when they recovered from the effects of the fall 
sufficiently to look about them, they discovered 
that they had alighted in the midst of a vast 
company of dwarf miners, who had evidently 
run together from various underground ways 
to watch them as they fell. Most of them had 
spades and pickaxes in their hands, and every 
one a glow-worm twisted round his head, like a 
turban, with its tail sticking up to serve as a lamp. 
They gathered in twos and threes round the new 
comers, jabbering and making grimaces at them, 
and asking questions. " It is but a puny set that 
the gardener has sent us this time,'' they grum- 
bled, "we shan't get much work out of them. 
Why, here are four with white faces. What a 
joke, to be sure, to think of a white-faced dwarf 
coming into Swartheim." Then they all laughed 
till the rocky wall echoed the shrill sounds. At 
last a dwarf with two glow-worms round his 
head, who was a sort of captain over the others, 
proposed that they should take the white-faced 
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boys to the king. " The king will know what to 
do with them," he said, "perhaps we ought to 
hang them or burn them immediately ; white 
faces are really too horrible to look at" 

So the four brothers, who all this time kept 
fast hold of each other's hands, were dragged and 
pushed and hustled through the gates of the 
dwarfs' city, till they came to the golden palace 
where the King of Swartheim lives. It was a glit- 
tering place to behold. The walls were of pure 
gold, the roof silver, and double rows of diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies burned like coloured lamps 
within and without The brothers thought it a 
pity that so beautiful a palace should have such 
a frightful king. The instant they were dragged 
into his presence chamber, they knew him, for he 
was no other than Rumpelstilzchen, that pas- 
sionate dwarf, so frequently mentioned in fairy 
history, who once tore himself in two because he 
was asked his name. Being a clever workman, 
as dwarfe always are, he was able to put himself 
together again — ^but in such a fashion ! it would 
be a caution to all hasty-tempered boys, if they 
could but see him. With all his skill, he could 

O 2 
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not succeed in fitting his two halves exactly, 
his arms and legs came in the wrong places, 
while his face remained so terribly jagged and 
awry, that even for a dwarf he was a curiosity of 
ugliness. Fortunately, however, for the four 
brothers, his temper had improved by his mis- 
fortunes, and he had learned wisdom from the 
adventures that had befallen him above ground. 
He was not so much surprised to see the white 
faces of the boys, as his subjects had been, and 
he understood the meaning of it better than they. 
" There is some mistake here," he said gravely, 
when he had looked at them attentively, " and 
we must all be very careful what we are about 
These boys, though they have come into our do- 
minions, do not rightly belong to us. If we ill-use 
them, or force them to work for us, some trouble 
will come upon dwarf-home. Their faces remain 
white, because they still love each other and are 
true brothers, and as long as that distinction di- 
vides them from us, we have no power over them. 
All the other dwarf boys who were emptied into 
Swartheim to-night you may take for slaves, but 
these four, who hold each other*s hands, must be 
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treated with respect. If they have anything to 
complain of, let them come to me, and I will 
protect them, and punish their enemies." 

Rumpelstilzchen stamped with his right hand 
as he spoke, and all the little dwarfs fell on their 
faces and wriggled like worms, for he was a very 
powerful monarch in his own kingdom, and would 
have ordered all their heads to be cut off imme- 
diately, if they had contradicted him. 

By this means the brothers escaped the dread- 
ful fate of being made slaves by the black dwarfs, 
and were allowed to ramble about Dwarf-home 
as they pleased. They saw strange sights there. 
They saw how the little black dwarfs, who are 
all selfish and quarrelsome, toil day and night to 
make hoards of gold and silver and jewels, which 
they can never use, and of which men rob them. 

They walked through the coal mines, and 
tasted the salt-crystals, and traced the veins of 
the iron and copper ore. They gained much 
useful knowledge, but their hearts grew sick with 
pining for the upper air and the sunshine and the 
sound of rustling leaves. In Dwarf-home there 
is no light but that which comes from the lamps 
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of the dwarf miners, and no sounds but the 
ringing of tiny hammers, the chipping of pick- 
axes, and the shrill chattering and quarrelling of 
the dwarfs. 

" If we could only once get above ground ;" 
the brothers said to one another ; " we know we 
shall never be anything now but little useless 
dwarf boys, but if we could see the sun again, we 
should not mind." 

So they wandeared on, hand in hand, always 
choosing the steepest upward sloping paths, till 
at last, after many many years' wandering, they 
reached the gate of an ant city. The ants received 
them kindly, for they had received orders from 
Mrs. Calkill to do so, and allowed them to pass 
through their streets and cross their bridges, 
which led up to the open air. 

Oh, what a joyful moment it was to the four 
brothers, when they felt the warm sunshine on 
their faces, and saw tall spires of green grass 
waving over their heads. They climbed the 
stalk of a tall butter-cup, stood on tiptoe in the 
middle of the flower, and looked about them. 
Then they uttered a scream of joy, and clapped 
their hands. 
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" Why, we are at home again, they said ; " this 
great place is the grass-plot of our garden where 
we used to play at horses, and that is Castle 
Stumplehausen. But who is that sorrowful 
looking old man coming down the gravel 
walk r 

" Hush," said Prat, "he is talking to himself: 
let us listen to what he says." 

It was a very old man, worn and grey, and 
bent with age, but when he came close to the 
buttercup, and the dwarf boys could look up 
into his face, they knew that it was their father. 

** Alas," he was saying aloud to himself, " alas ! 
how sad it is for an old man to be alone as I am, 
and to have no son to carry on his work, when 
he is laid aside. All my life I have been striving 
to protect the country and my castle from the 
wicked robbers of the forest, and now, because I 
have become so feeble that I can no longer lead 
my soldiers against them, they grow more arro- 
gant and encroaching day by day. Some night, 
they will come and besiege the castle, and take 
me prisoner, for I am no longer strong enough to 
make head against them. If my four sons had 
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been alive, they would now have been strong 
young knights, and they would have protected 
the castle and me." Then he drew his hand 
across his eyes, and tottered on. 

Soon after a very old woman came creeping 
down the walk; she was weeping bitterly. 
" Alas, alas/' she said, " the wicked robber chief 
is coming to beside the castle ; all the count's 
old faithful servants will be turned out to starve, 
and our dear master will be shut up in prison for 
the rest of his life. Alas, alas !" 

"Alas, alas !" said the four little dwarf boys, 
looking at each other ; " alas, alas ! if we had 
only been wise when we were young, we should 
have been able now to fight for our father, and 
our nurse, and our old home; but we dwarfed our- 
selves, and now we are of no use to any one ; we 
can only weep, and that will not do any good." 

Then they crept down the buttercup-stalk, 
and sat on the ground and wept. The grass- 
hoppers, and the ants, and the glow-worms all 
stood round in a ring and stared at them, for 
it is not in the nature of underground people 
to weep. Evening twilight came on while they 
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were weeping, and the fairy folk crept out from 
the hearts of the flowers and began to busy 
themselves with their evening tasks, painting 
the flowers, and hanging dewdrops on the tips 
of the grass-blades. They too looked with 
surprise at the weeping dwarf brothers. 

** What are you doing i " they asked. ** Why 
do you waste so much dew on the roots of the 
flowers, instead of hanging it on the leaves 
where it can glitter ? Why do you look sad ? 
Why don't you come and play with us and be 
merry i " 

*'Alas!" said the brothers, ''we cannot play 
with you and be merry, for we were meant to 
be men, and we must weep that we have lost 
our chance, and can now never serve our father 
and our kindred as we might have done if we 
had been wise in time." 

With such words as these they sent away all 
the merry companies of elves and fays who 
came to tempt them to join their midnight 
revels, and they remained sitting on the ground, 
lamenting, all night. 

While they wept, the moon-man sailed over 
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their heads and looked at them ; and when he 
had passed behind the hill, the sun got up and 
sent a warm ray on to the spot of ground 
where they were sitting. Then the tears they 
had been shedding all night rose up in a mist 
towards the sun, and the dwarf boys were hidden 
in a thick cloud. 

" This is sadder than Dwarf-home," they said 
to one another, " for the sun, and even the g^ass 
and flowers, are ashamed to look at us." 

But while they spoke, a strange feeling thrilled 
through them ; they felt as if they were rising 
with the mist from the earth. Rising upwards, 
though their feet still rested firmly on the ground. 
Above the grass-blades rose their heads, above 
the flowers, level with the branches of the 
spreading oak-tree ; higher still, till the rustling 
leaves had to make way for them. Oh, joy! 
they looked in each other's faces ; they clasped 
each other's hands. They were dwarfs no longer : 
each brother saw three tall, beautiful young 
knights standing before him. 

What happiness there was in the old Stumple- 
hausen Castle when the sun had fully risen ! 
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How fondly the old father embraced his sons 
who had been so long parted from him. How 
the old servants crowded round them and pressed 
their hands. 

" Is it really you ? " they asked. 

" Yes, it is we," they answered ; " but we have 
come back wiser than we were when we left you." 

The next day the four brothers led out the 
soldiers of the castle to attack the robbers, and 
gained so signal a victory over them, that there 
was no more talk of their besieging Stumple- 
hausen. The country people ever afterwards 
lived securely on their lands, protected by the 
four brave and good brothers, and the old count 
spent the remainder of his life in great peace 
and happiness. 

" And the tutor. Aunt Annie — did the boys 
find him still studying chemistry in the turret, 
■when they returned to the castle ^ " 

'* No ; the turret had long been empty, and 
for some time the brothers could gain no tidings 
of their old master. One day, some months 
after their return, they spied a battered knobbed 
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Stick hanging on a nail behind the hall door. 
It put them in mind of something they had 
seen before. Prat lifted it down to examine it 
more closely, and the instant it touched the 
ground it was transformed into a grey-headed, 
bald old man, who explained to them that he 
had once been their tutor, and that he had been 
doing penance for his negligence many years. 
Mrs. Calkill had changed him into a knobbed 
stick, and compelled him to lead them through 
the forest. When they fell into Dwarf-home, 
she had brought him back to Stumplehausen, 
and condemned him to hang on a nail till they 
came to take him down. 

"Well, I rather admire Mrs. Calkill for 
serving out the tutor as well as the boys." 

"I am glad they lifted him down at last> 
however, for if he was punished for not setting 
his pupils long enough lessons, I must say I 
think it was hard lines. If s the fussy vigilant 
tutors I would hang up." 

"So that is all the good you have learned 
from my story. Go off to bed, every one of 
you." 




THROUGH THE WOOD; 

THE SERVANT OF ALL. 

g[ARL," said his master, "you have 
been my faithful swineherd these 
fhree years, and, as yet, I have 
given you nothing; go and sell 
the half of my herd in the town 
that lies at the other side of the forest, and the 
money shall be yours." 

" Mine, my own !" said Carl to himself, as he 
drove the swine before him into the wood. 

" Your own, Carl," said a voice, close to his 
ear, 

Carl turned, and saw that an old man was 
walking beside him, with a book in his hand ; 
Carl peeped over the old man's shoulder, and 
tried to read what was written in the book 
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but he could not make out much, for the letters 
were very curiously shaped. 

"Trying to peep into my book, I see," said 
the old man. 

" Oh, indeed I beg your pardon ! " said Carl. 

" No offence, no offence, I assure you," an- 
swered the other; "sit down by me, and you 
shall read as much as you like." 

Carl's pigs were busy picking up chestnuts 
just then, so Carl sat down by the old man, 
and looked into his book. 

** It is curious^ but not interesting," said Carl, 
for it was only a list of names. 

" Do you see nothing that interests you ? " 
asked his companion. 

"I see one thing," said Carl; "one of the 
names is written in gilt letters; what is that 
for ? " 

" That name is the name of a king," answered 
the old man, shutting his book. 

"And what is a king, pray.?" asked Carl. 
" I have never seen one, though I have been a 
swineherd these three years, and walked about 
a good deal." 
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"You may see one this evening, however/' 
answered the old man, "for the people of 
yonder city to which you are going, expect 
to find a king to-day ; they have been looking 
out for one a long time. The throne is standing 
ready in the market-place, the crown rests before 
it on a crimson cushion, and all the people are 
waiting to bow down. They quite think the 
king will come to-day, and this time, I believe, 
they will not be disappointed." 

" I will walk on then," said Carl, " for cer- 
tainly I should like to see him." So Carl 
walked on after his pigs, and left the old man 
sitting there. 

Presently Carl overtook a thin, miserable- 
looking donkey, who was trying, in vain, to 
drag after him a cartload of wood. 

"Good Master Carl," said the donkey, "will 
you not take pity on an unfortunate creature, 
and help me on with this load a little way? 
I am so tired, I shall never reach my master's 
cabin." 

" Never despair, my good friend," said Carl 
to the donkey, as he placed himself behind the 
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cart, and began to push it vigorously along. 
But this was very hard work, and Carl was 
not fond of hard work, so by-and-by he said 
to the donkey, "That will do now, I think; 
you can go your way and I will go mine." 

" But I can't go my way," said the donkey, 
standing stock still, and beginning to bray. 

" Now, I really think you are a little un- 
reasonable," said Carl to the donkey. "Look 
what a long distance I have pushed your cart 
for you, and I positively must run after my 
pigs now, for they are quite on before me." 

But the donkey went on braying ; there is no 
doubt he was very unreasonable. 

"But that does not signify," said Carl to 
himself, "he can't help being an ass, and I 
dare say he is very tired," so Carl went on 
pushing the donkey's cart for him, until they 
came to his master's cabin. 

"Thank you, thank you, good Master Carl," 
said the donkey, with tears in his eyes. 

" Good-bye," said Carl, as he ran after his 
pigs. They had found a bed of acorns, and 
were making a capital dinner. "So I think I 
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may as well eat mine," said Carl, as he sat 
down, and pulled his bread and cheese out of 
his pocket. 

"Master Carl," said a little voice at his 
elbow, and Carl saw a wee rabbit sitting beside 
him. 

*' Now little rabbit," said Carl, " I do hope 
you're not going to say ' Carl, give me some 
bread and cheese,' for indeed I am very 
hungry, and there's not nearly enough for us 
both." 

"Then I must go without my dinner," re- 
marked the little rabbit. 

" That's altogether ridiculous," answered Carl ; 
" don't you see how many dandelions there are 
all about under the trees } " 

*'But it's so unwholesome living entirely on 
green food," said the rabbit; "it gives me the 
heart-burn, I assure you, and I'm particularly 
ordered to eat bread and cheese." 

" Very well then," answered Carl, " you shall 
eat bread and cheese," and he fed the little 
rabbit out of his hand, and only kept a very 
little piece for himself. 

P 
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" I am SO much obliged to you/* said the 
rabbit, when she got up to go away. 

"Well, I really think you ought to be," an- 
swered Carl, " for I am very hungry yet." But 
the pigs were moving again, and Carl walked 
after them. 

It was a delicious afternoon, just the day 
when it is worth while to be a swineherd, for 
the sake of walking in a wood. The sunbeams 
danced upon the leaves of the beech-trees, and 
glistened on their white smooth trunks. The 
lightest possible summer winds ran up and 
down amongst the blades of grass, now and 
then resting upon a flower. White and coloured 
butterflies flew heedlessly about, carrying the 
messages of buttercups to the stumps of old 
trees, instead of to the handsome poppies and 
dandelions, for whom they were certainly meant. 
The birds were not singing; only a little rust- 
ling amongst the leaves, a lazy hum from the 
gnats and dragonflies, and now and then a grass- 
hopper's chirp, were heard ; these were the only 
sounds, except the grunting of Carl's pigs — I had 
almost forgotten that. On they went, through 
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the wood, grunting, and Carl after them. But 
suddenly Carl stopped, he saw some one sitting 
under a tree : it was a beggar, all in rags, look- 
ing so miserable, it would have made your heart 
ache to look at him. 

Carl went up to the beggar, and said, " I am 
very sorry for you, can I do anything ? " 

" God bless you, my dear little master ! " an- 
swered the beggar. "Look how sore my feet 
are, from walking so long upon the stony ground 
without shoes or stockings." 

"You shall have mine," said Carl, sitting 
down, and pulling off his shoes and stockings 
directly. 

'* And from having no hat on," continued the 
beggar, " the sun has made my eyes quite weak." 

" I see," answered Carl, ** and my eyes will 
very soon be weak if I give you my hat, but 
I will nevertheless ; so here it is, and good-bye," 
said Carl, as he put his hat on the beggar's head 
and ran on himself without one. 

** Now I must really keep my eye on these 
pigs," said Carl, ** for here we are at the mouth 
of the enchanted cave, and the Cobbolds will 
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be stealing them away from me, if I don't keep 
a sharp look-out." 

" Carl, oh ! Carl," said a voice from the 
ground. 

" Where are you } " asked Carl. 

*' Here, under this stone, under the — " 

" Speak a little louder, will you ? " said Carl. 
*' I can't hear what you say, and I don't like to 
turn my head round, for I must look at my 
pigs." 

" Here I am then," said the voice, " almost 
crushed beneath the stone just under your 
right foot; will you not stoop down and lift 
up the stone and save me ? " 

" Can't you wait just till I've passed the cavern, 
and then I'll come back to you } " said Carl, still 
looking at his pigs. 

" And in the meantime, I shall be crushed to 
death," answered the worm, 

*' Good-bye my pigs then," shouted Carl, as 
he stooped down and lifted the stone from the 
back of the half-dead worm. 

**I thank you, Carl," said the worm, feebly; 
" now go and look after your pigs." 
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*' But they're all gone," said Carl, and so they 
were. 

In at the mouth of the enchanted cave the 
little Cobbolds had enticed them all, just in that 
very moment when Carl was lifting up the stone. 

"And once gone in there, it's not a bit 
likely they'll ever come out again," said Carl; 
"but I'll go to the town at any rate, and see 
whether the king is come." 

" What do you want here, Carl ? " asked the 
porter at the gate of the city. 

" I came to sell my pigs," answered Carl. 

" Where are they ? " said the porter. 

" I've lost them all," answered Carl. 

"Then come with me to the market-place," 
said the porter; and he led Carl to the 
market-place, where the throne was standing 
still empty — ^the crown before it on the crimson 
cushion, and the people waiting all round ; 
but in front of the throne stood the old man 
who had spoken to Carl in the morning, and 
beside him Carl saw the donkey, the rabbit, 
the beggar, and the worm, and a whole army 
of soldiers, who Md been Carl's pigi^. 
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" Carl," asked the old man, ** where have you 
been to-day ? " 

" Through the wood," answered Carl. 

" What have you been doing there ? " 

" Indeed, I hardly know," answered Carl. 

" Carl helped me with my load of wood," said 
the donkey. 

" Carl fed me with his own dinner," said the 
rabbit. 

*' Carl gave me his cap and shoes," said the 
beggar. 

" Carl saved me from being crushed to death," 
said the worm. 

"Citizens," said the old man, "what do you 
think of Carl ? " 

Then all the people shouted, " Carl is the 
king ! Carl is the king ! " 

"And I never knew it," said Carl to the 
old man. 



DEWDROP AND SUNBEAM. 

gEWDROP was a little elf-maiden 
who lived alone in a cave by the 
sea. " I have neither father, nor 
mother," she used to say to herself, 
as she sat upon a huge stone and looked into 
the waves. Then the waves stretched them- 
selves towards her, and broke against the stone 
she sat upon, and said, "A long way down 
below lives the old Sea King, whose daughters 
we are, but we're so old, he's almost tired of us. 
Who will be our new little sister in the coral 
caves ?" But Dewdrop got up, and walked away 
from the waves and the stone and the sea. She 
climbed the rock in which her cave was, and lay 
down amongst the grass and rock-flower? at the 
top of it. Then a blue butterfly flew over her face, 
and a humming-bee, and then a light-winged gnat 
whizzed past, and a solemn dragon-fly, and after 
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this Dewdrop fell asleep. The sun was high up 
in the heaven above her, but a mallow plant 
stooped over, and shaded her from the heat 

By-and-by a sunbeam slipped down from the 
sun between the leaves of the mallow to the 
ground, and there in that quiet place, amongst 
the grass blades, the Spirit that lived in it stepped 
out from between the fire-folds of the sunbeam, 
and looked up into the face of Dewdrop sleeping. 
Now Dewdrop was very beautiful, and the Beam 
Spirit watched her a long time, until she awoke 
and saw him. And the Beam Spirit was very 
beautiful, more beautiful than any thing mortal 
could be. 

"Come and live in the sunbeam with me," 
said the Spirit to Dewdrop, "and be a Beam 
Spirit too." 

But the Sunbeam dazzled her eyes, and besides 
she was afraid it would burn her, so Dewdrop 
answered, " No ; but we will go together to the 
cool sanded cave by the sea." 

The Beam Spirit was sorry when she said this, 
for he knew it could never be. So he slipped in 
between the firefolds again, and the sunbeam 
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shivered up into a cloud, and then all the ground 
was dark and cold under the mallow plant. 
Dewdrop went into her cave again, and the 
waves stretched out their arms towards her as 
she passed, but she took no notice of them. 
*'The Beam Spirit is more beautiful than the 
sea," she said to herself, " but I must live alone." 

All night she heard the waves moaning, say- 
ing, " WeVe so old, we're so old." 

" I'm not old," said Dewdrop, " but I am as 
sad as you are." And so they went on. 

Dewdrop never left her cave again until winter 
came, and then one morning she wandered out 
upon the shore, " For perhaps I shall find Sun- 
beam somewhere," she thought, " on some stone, 
or rock-weed, or on the sand." But instead of 
the Sunbeam, she met a Frost Giant — the cruel 
Frost Giant Ryme, — and he said to her — 

" IVe been looking for you, Dewdrop. You 
must come to my ice castle in the wood." 

Dewdrop could not answer him when he spoke 
to her, or say she would not come, for the words 
were frozen tight up in her throat the minute 
she looked at him, and her heart left off beating, 
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DHERE was an old castle. It stood 
upon a rock, and the rock jutted 
out into the sea. A duke and 
duchess lived in the castle, with 
their little daughter Snow. When 
Snow was seven years old, a great feast was 
given in honour of her birthday, for her parents 
were proud of her, and liked to show her off. 

Dukes and duchesses were asked from all the 
country round, and sixteen dukes and sixteen 
duchesses came, who sat primly upon high 
chairs in the drawing-room, and talked to one 
another. 

It- was all very well whilst they sat still and 
talked, but directly dinner was announced, and 
they began to move about the room and walk 
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down stairs, there was a dreadful noise. Snow 
looked up from her little seat in the corner, and 
tried to find out how it was that the dukes and 
duchesses made so much noise in walking. 
Their shoes were beautiful shoes, made of soft 
velvet, or satin, or the smoothest kid, and yet 
from the noise one would have thought that 
they were made of iron, or, at any rate, wood. 
But what surprised Snow more than anything 
was to observe that her father's and mother's 
shoes made just the same disagreeable sound 
which the other dukes' and duchesses' shoes 
made. Then she began to wonder whether her 
shoes were noisy shoes as well, so she ran all 
the way up stairs into her nursery to try. Clatter, 
clatter, clatter, went her shoes. 

" Oh ! dear," said Snow, " what shall I do, my 
shoes make such a noise ? " And she felt very 
sorry about it. She hadn't known before how 
sad such a thing must be. She had never heard 
the clatter of any shoes but those of her father 
and mother and nurse, which she was used to, 
but oh ! the sixteen dukes and sixteen duchesses, 
with their sixty-four noisy shoes ! — ^you never 
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heard anything like it. Snow's nursery was at 
the top of the castle, and one of its windows 
looked upon the sea. Snow liked to see the 
wild goats grazing on the mountain, and the 
river tumbling along the ravine beneath the 
castle ; but what she really loved was to watch 
the sea, which was always the same, and yet 
never the same; so that evening she climbed 
upon a high stool, and looked out from the sea 
window. The sea did not look sorry or vexed 
or troubled about anything, it looked gentle, and 
all its waves were lying down to make a path for 
the moonlight to tread upon, and the moon- 
beams came and walked upon the water. "Moon- 
light has got quiet shoes," thought Snow, and 
she was just going to feel sorry again when she 
saw something that frightened her very much. 
She saw two large terrible claws clutching the 
window-frame. Snow knew quite well who those 
claws belonged to, and it made her sick to think 
of it. She had often seen them before when 
she had been out alone upon the mountain, and 
she knew that they belonged to the great Land 
Crab, king of all the land crabs in the world. 
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He lived in that forest a long way off, which 
could just be seen on the horizon, and once 
every year he came crawling round the castle 
on the rock. Snow knew quite well why he 
came, because every year he said the same 
thing to her, " Snow," he used to say, " will you 
marry me, and be the queen of the land crabs ? " 
and every year she answered, "No, no, no ; I don't 
want to be the queen of the land crabs," and 
then she ran away and hid herself. It was of 
no use looking out at the window now ; even the 
moonlight on the sea couldn't make her happy 
whilst Land Crab was close to the window. So 
she pulled the blind down, and tried to play 
with her doll, and forget all about him. Land 
Crab tapped at the window. ** Aren't you ready 
yet. Snow.?" he said; **rve been waiting a 
long time," and then he began slowly to open 
the window. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! help ! " screamed Snow. 
But just at that moment the seventeen dukes 
and the seventeen duchesses were going up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, and their shoes made 
so much noise that not one of the servants could 
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hear her screams. Land Crab opened the win- 
dow; he crawled in, he lifted one claw slowly 
over the window-ledge, and then another, but 
when once fairly in the room, he started off at 
full speed to where Snow was sitting. " No, 
no," said Snow, *' I will not marry you, I don't 
want to be the queen of the land crabs." But the 
Land Crab came crawling on, nearer and nearer, 
until at last he stood straight before her, with 
one claw on the mantel-piece. 

'' Help ! " cried Snow again, and then she ran 
to the sea window, threw herself out, and clung 
to the window-sill. There was no place to 
stand upon, for the hill shelved straight down 
from the castle to the sea, and it was dreadful 
clinging so; but something came to help her. 
The prettiest light chariot, drawn by pale yellow 
horses, came galloping down the moonlight road, 
and drew itself up at her feet 

"Jump in," said a voice from the coach-box, 
and Snow jumped in. She wondered who drove 
the chariot, for she didn't see any one, and yet 
the horses must have been driven, for they went 
on so steadily, and never seemed at a loss which 
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turn to take. The wheels of this chariot, as 
they flew round, did not make a rumbling noise 
like common carriage-wheels, but each circle 
was a whisper, answered by the wind, a question 
and an answer, a question and an answer, all the 
way ; it was like a long talk between friends. 
This was so pretty to listen to that Snow felt 
quite sorry when the chariot stopped at last, and 
she found herself above the clouds. She was, 
in fact, in Cloudland ; and there, of course, she 
was able to do as the people in Cloudland do. 
There are a great many homes in Cloudland ; 
but the home that Snow came to was the nicest 
of all. It was Music Home. The Music Sisters 
lived there, floating about, driving the flocks of 
little fleecy clouds before them with their sweet 
breath. Those little flqecy clouds are, in reality, 
the Music Sisters' sheep; at sunset they are 
golden fleeced, and by moonlight they look 
silvery and pale. The Music Sisters are very 
fond of their flocks of sheep, and never weary of 
singing to them. Snow thought she had come 
to an enchanted place when she saw all the 
beautiful things in music home, and the Music 

Q 
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Sisters were very kind to her, and said she 
should live with them. But Snow's clothes 
looked so old-fashioned and odd up there, that 
each of the sisters had to give her something 
new. One gave her a dress made of swans' and 
peacocks' feathers which had been brought into 
Cloudland by the winds ; another gave her a 
mantle of bead mist, fastened by a brilliant from 
King Lightning's jewel-box ; and a third threw 
over her neck a necklace of gems which she had 
taken out of the rainbow, I have only told you 
about the sights of Music Home, but the sounds 
were far sweeter. Everything was music, and 
the winds were always waiting about to carry 
the sounds to the earth. At first Snow found 
everything delightful. She awoke every morning 
when the sisters awoke, and that was just when 
the earth gavfe a little shiver before the dawn. 
Then she and the sisters all floated together to 
the horizon, that they might be ready to wel- 
come the sun when he came. They waited, with 
silent harps lifted, till he rose, and then the 
song burst forth, and went circling out to every 
comer of the heavens. 
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When that was over Snow used to take a 
music lesson from one of the sisters, or she 
listened to them whilst they practised. But I 
must not forget to tell you that all this time 
Snow still wore her noisy shoes : the Music 
Sisters were rather annoyed about it, because 
whenever she moved her feet, the noise she made 
was so discordant that it put them out in their 
harmony. They were too good-natured to scold 
her, but sometimes they used to say, "Hush," and 
then begin the song again. This was troublesome 
— troublesome to them, because they lost a great 
deal of time, and troublesome to Snow, because 
it obliged her to be so very careful about mov- 
ing. Still, every one was so kind to her that 
Snow would never have known how very dis- 
agreeable her noisy shoes were if something had 
not happened. One day, when the sisters were 
gone to sing one of their grandest choruses to 
King Lightning, Snow was left alone. She 
began stepping from one little cloud to another 
as you step from stone to stone across a brook ; 
and in this manner she travelled a long way, 
until she found herself close to a high mountain 
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peak. She thought how delightful it would be 
to touch firm ground again, so she jumped down 
on the mountain, and began to run and dance. 
Now it happened that all the winds were sitting 
round in a circle upon that hill-top listening. 
Snow did not see them — no one can ever see the 
winds, — but the winds could see her and hear her 
too, and the noise she made with her shoes quite 
distracted them. 

"This discord must not be allowed to go on 
in Music Home," they said a great many times. 
And when the discord did go on — for Snow 
couldn't understand what they were saying, — 
they all got up in a great passion, and began to 
blow at her, and whistle through her ears. 

At last onq of the oldest and roughest of 
them stooped down, caught her up in his arms, 
and galloped down the hill with her so fast, that 
she was almost shaken to pieces before they got 
to the bottom. 

But this was not all, for when they reached 
the foot of the hill, the rough wind didn't stop 
even for a moment to take breath, but rushed 
through a deep mountain gorge, on and on. 
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further away from everybody and everything 
in the world. He was on his road to a very 
distant place, Silent Home, which was a white 
marble city, surrounded by cedar and cypress 
trees, and with a deep black river in the midst 
of it. When he reached Silent Home, the rough 
wind stopped, put Snow down at the entrance, and 
then rushed back through the valley, whistling. 
Snow was a long way from Music Home now. 
There wasn't a breath of music in Silent Home, 
there wasn't, indeed, the slightest sound ; but 
there was writing over all the walls, and Snow 
read some of it. " This is the history of Snow," it 
said ; "Land Crab wishes to marry her because she 
wears noisy shoes. But there are quiet shoes in 
the river," the writing went on to say ; " whoever 
bathes in the river will find quiet shoes." 

Snow wouldn't read any more. " I can't bathe 
in the river," she said ; and then she began to 
walk about the streets. 

It was a pity, because somebody from a long 
way off heard her. Snow didn't know this, and 
she walked on. The white marble pavement 
shuddered as she trod upon it, the empty houses 
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trembled as she passed, the river looked darker 
and deeper than before. Presently Snow heard 
a faint, faint sound of a flute. It caiue from a 
long way off, and she stood still to listen ; it 
came nearer and nearer, — ^it was quite close to 
the city. Then Snow turned and walked back to 
meet it ; it was a message from Music Home, she 
thought. When she reached the entrance of the 
city, she saw a minstrel with a long purple cloak 
on, and a feathered hat. He held a flute to 
his mouth, which he blew upon as he walked 
Snow observed that he covered his hands with 
his cloak, and also that his feet were hidden, his 
hat, too, was slouched a good deal over his face ; 
but he had a grand figure, and played excel- 
lently well. He turned, and Snow followed him 
slowly through the valley from Silent Home. She 
thought he was leading her back to Music Home. 
They came to the mouth of the mountain gorge, 
where two roads met, one led towards a forest, 
the other to the sea shore. The flute player 
stopped, and Snow stopped too : he took the flute 
away from his lips ; Snow looked at him : the 
wind moved his hat a little on one side, and he 
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tried to put it straight again. Snow thought he 
was going to raise his hand to his hat, and he 
did raise something, something from under his 
cloak, not a hand — Snow saw it — a claw, the 
claw of the Land Crab. Snow screamed, the 
cloak fell from the minstrel, and then Snow saw 
that she had been following her old enemy all 
the time ; that it was, indeed, Land Crab come 
to say again, that old tiresome thing, " Snow, will 
you marry me ?" and '* No, no, no," she cried, as 
she flew along the road that led to the sea shore. 
Then the Land Crab threw down his hat and 
flute, and started off after her ; she ran to the 
sands very quickly, and when she got there, all 
the sea crabs along the beach came crowding 
up from their wet sands and shallow pools to 
laugh at her, which frightened Snow very much ; 
but what frightened her still more was to see 
that Land Crab was gaining fast upon her. 
She thought there was no hope for her; but 
she was mistaken, for just then the old King of 
the .Sea Crabs crawled out of a large wave on 
to the beach, and began to talk to his cousin, 
the Land Crab — for so these two kings were 
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related. They had a great many things to say, 

and whilst they were talking, Snow darted in at 

the mouth of a small cave. She was safe once 

more ; but she was not in a pleasant place. The 

cavern was damp and dark, and hard to the feet ; 

and, besides this, Snow thought that it was 

empty, and she didn't like to be alone. So she 

sat down upon a stone and was just going to cry, 

when she saw something very odd in a corner. 

It was a queer roundish thing, with short legs 

and a mud-coloured back; the Toad of the 

cavern who had just been roused out of his 

hundred-years' sleep by the clatter of Snow's 

shoes. 

Snow didn't cry when she saw him coming to 

hef. She got up and made a curtsey, for she 

understood that he was the king of the place. 

The Toad told her to sit down again, and then 

asked her why she came there. 

"I am the most unfortunate person in the 
world," answered Snow. " I am so persecuted by 
a Land Crab." 

" What does he want you to do ? " asked the 
Toad. 
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" He wants me to marry him," said Snow. 

" Well ? " answered the Toad. 

" Why do you say ' Well ? * " said Snow ? 

" Because I think he would suit you very well," 
answered the Toad ; " you are such a noisy- 
shoe'd person. However, you can stay here if 
you like. He won't find you here." 

"And am I to live in a damp cave all my 
life," cried Snow ; " and is nothing nice ever to 
happen to me ? " 

" I have been waiting a thousand years for 
something nice to happen to me," said the Toad. 
" This is Patience Home." 

Snow thought it was the most disagreeable 
place she had ever been in in her life, and she 
wondered whether she should have to stay there 
a thousand years with the Toad. 

"What are you thinking of, Snow?" asked the 
Toad. And then he led her to a little dark 
chamber, a long way up in the rock. He ad- 
vised her never to go near the mouth of the 
cave, lest the King of the Sea Crabs should see 
her, and tell his cousin, the King of the Land 
Crabs. It was gloomy, and damp, and cold in 
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the cave ; "but it*s better to live here than with 
Land Crab," said Snow. And the Toad nodded, 
for he hoped that she was trying to feel con- 
tented in Patience Home. Snow lived a whole 
week with the patient Toad. It was certainly 
dull being there ; there was nothing to do, 
nothing to see, nothing to hear. 

"But we are waiting," the Toad said one 
morning, and then he rolled up and fell asleep. 

" Perhaps he won't wake for a hundred years," 
said Snow ; " and all that time I shall have 
nobody to speak to. I know what I'll do, I'll 
explore the cavern ; " and she began to explore. 
She didn't go towards the mouth of it, because 
the Toad had so often advised her not to do 
so ; but she crept deeper and further into the 
narrow part of the cave that led up through 
the mountain. The passage grew very warm 
after awhile, and very dark ; but at last SnoW 
saw a spot of light in the distance, and then she 
hoped there was another way out of the cave, 
and that she needn't live any longer in Patience 
Home. So she went on creeping towards the 
light; it grew brighter and larger, and at last 
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she saw a great round hole. She crept on 
through the hole. She was in the open air once 
more, outside the cave. " I am free," she said, 
laughing, and stamped her foot upon the turf. 
But the noise which she made in doing so, put 
her in mind of Land Crab, and she began to 
consider what she should do. " It*s no use being 
free," she said; "for so long as I wear noisy- 
shoes I shall never be safe from Land Crab ; he 
will hear me from a great way off, as he did 
before, and run after me again and say — " She 
couldn't bear to think of it. And she wished 
she had bathed in the river. " If only I could 
get ta Silent Home once more," she thought, 
" I would look for those quiet shoes." But she 
didn't know the way, and she was in the middle 
of a bleak common which had no footpath marked 
on it, nor any road. However, she made up her 
mind that she would walk about and try to find 
the Silent City. She hoped that some day she 
might find it, or that at any rate she should wear 
out her noisy shoes with so much walking. So 
Snow set off, and wandered about on the com- 
mon, until the morning was past, and the noon 
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was past, and the evening was past, and the 
night had begun. Then she felt faint and tired ; 
she hadn*t eaten anything all day, and she 
almost wished herself in dull Patience Home 
again, with sand for her bed and oysters for her 
supper. At last she saw something white on the 
common, moving and coming towards her. Snow 
was glad to see anything, and when the white 
Thing came nearer, it looked like an old grey 
horse; she thought it must have strayed from 
home and been lost on the common, as she had 
been. The Thing came close to her, and then 
stopped, and began to eat a little grass at her feet 
Snow was glad when it stopped, for she had been 
afraid that it would pass on and leave her : she 
couldn't bear to be left; so, whilst the Thing 
stood by her, she put her arm round its neck, 
climbed up, and seated herself upon its back. 
Then the Thing left off eating and began to 
move on. Snow thought it walked oddly, perhaps 
it was lame. The Thing began to trot; Snow 
was frightened, it trotted so dreadfully on one 
side. It began to gallop ; Snow screamed ; could 
this strange shuffle be called galloping ? She 
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could not doubt any longer. She had been 
deceived again; the Thing was Land Crab. 
How she longed to jump off, but dared not, 
lest Land Crab should miss her weight, and 
turn round and seize her with his terrible 
claws. So Snow sat still, and Land Crab 
scrambled along towards his home in the wood. 
At last they came within sight of it, and the 
dark shadows of the trees fell across their path. 
Then Land Crab began to throw off the horse's 
skin which he had worn as a disguise, and his 
true shape appeared. First his claws came out, 
then he raised himself sideways, so as to throw 
the horse's skin off his back. It fell, and Snow 
fell with it, and rolled herself up in the long 
grass. Land Crab didn't know that she was 
gone ; he thought that the skin had slipped from 
under her, so he went on towards the forest, 
and never once looked behind him. Snow could 
hardly believe that she was safe, and it was a 
long time before she dared raise her head from 
the ground. When she did look up, she saw a 
kind-looking Jack, with a lantern in his hand, 
standing at her side. Jack touched his cap, put 
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his finger on his lips, and pointed to a distant 
part of the common. 

Snow knew that he meant to say he would 
shew her the way to the Silent City. He did 
more than shew her the way ; he carried her, 
walking steadily for once in his life. When 
they reached the Silent City, he touched his 
hat again, and set off alone over the common to 
his old home in the marsh. 

Snow looked round her upon Silent Home. The 
cold full moon hung in the sky, over the city ; 
the houses cast dark shadows across the road ; 
the river seemed blacker and colder than ever. 
Snow walked to the brink of it. It looked 
dreadful. She could not jump in ; perhaps 
she never would have done, but just then two 
fairy -like silver shoes rose to the surface of the 
river, glittered for a moment in the moonlight, 
and then sank silently into the water. 

Snow knew now what silent shoes were like. 
She had seen them glitter, she had seen them 
sink, and she felt that she could never be happy 
any more until she wore those shoes upon her 
feet She had no longer any fear of the river ; 
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she plunged in; the water gurgled over her 
head ; she sank down to the bed of the river, 
the cold stony ground, and there she felt a small 
hand unbuckle her shoes, take them off her feet, 
and clasp on the silver ones instead. Then Snow 
rose to the surface, and stept upon the ground 
with quiet shoes. The white marble streets and 
the walls of the houses glittered with silver writ- 
ing, and over and over again the same words 
were written: — ^"Snow need not be afraid of 
Land Crab any more ; he will never be able to 
find her again, because she wears quiet shoes." 

After this, Snow went home to her old nursery 
in the castle ; she found her father and mother 
in great grief, for they had thought her dead, 
and so had the sixteen dukes and the sixteen 

« 

duchesses, who had all put on mourning, and 
returned to their several homes. 

Snow's father and mother were delighted to 
see her again. They did not notice the difference 
in her shoes, however, because they wore noisy 
ones themselves, and did not know that there 
was much to chose between one sort of shoes 
and another. 
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But it made Snow unhappy, now, to live 
amongst people who wore noisy shoes, and she 
thought very often of the beauty of Music 
Home ; she would have wished to go there and 
never come back, if it had not been for her 
father and mother. As it was, she busied 
herself all day in doing little kind things for 
everybody ; for such deeds are like music. But 
in the evening she stood at her sea window, 
listening for some sound or message from Music 
Home, and looking up the moonlight road that 
led to it 

One night the message came. "You must 
not wish so much to come to Music Home, 
Snow," it said ; " for a little of Music Home is 
coming to you." 

Snow could not understand what this meant, 
but the next morning she knew, for as soon as 
she put her shoes on and began to walk, a low, 
tremulous music floated round her footsteps; 
she knew that it was an echo of the Music 
Sisters* song, and she never felt sad or lonely any 
more. But what was still better, the shoes of 
every one in the castle began to be enchanted 
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by the music of hers, every day growing less and 
less noisy, until at last they ceased to be noisy 
altogether. Then everything went well in the 
castle ; Land Crab never walked round it again, 
but happy years flew over it, and Music Home 
was near. 

" Aunt Eliza, what a queer story ! Who ever 
heard of such things as quiet shoes and noisy 
shoes ?" 

" Do you not understand ? A great many 
people wear noisy shoes. I am afraid you do 
very often ; whenever you think about yourself, 
you do. Noisy shoes say — ' I know best ' — ' I 
am coming ' — ' Don't you hear me ' — ^ I want 
everybody to pay a great deal of attention to 



me. 



" And quiet shoes ? " 

" They do not say an5^hing, but are always 
ready to run on kind messages for every one." 

*' But the music } " 

"Do you wish to know when music begins 
to sound round quiet footsteps ? It is not until 
they have been quiet a long time. If children 

R 
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are good and gentle, we are glad when they 
come into the room ; they bring sweetness with 
them and leave pleasure behind ; that is like 
music, is it not ? " 

" Why does Land Crab come in so often ? " 

'* It is indeed a pity that he does come in 
so often, for he is the king of selfishness, and 
people who wear noisy shoes find sometimes that 
they cannot get away from him. He can make 
himself look so charming, however, that we do 
not always know him when we see him; but 
beware of him, children, there are claws beneath 
his cloak." 

" There is not really a black river for us to 
bathe in, nor silver shoes for us to find ? " 

" There is the river of Self-denial to bathe in 
every day, if you like, or there may be for some 
of you the river of Bitter Grief, with Self-forget- 
fulness beneath its waters." 




ERICK AND HIS EAGLE. 

5]T was twelve o'clock at night ; every 
one in the house was asleep but 
Erick, and he was listening for his 
eagle. Presently, he heard a low 
tapping at the window, and a voice saying, 
"Are you ready, Erick?" He did not keep his 
good eagle waiting, but opened the window, and 
was between his wings in a moment. 
" North or south ? " said the eagle. 
" South," answered Erick, and away they 
flew. You will hardly believe how fast they 
travelled. Erick found himself looking down 
upon the equator in no time, and was quite 
cold again before he had time to say, " How 
hot ! " 

He felt very cold at last, for the Eagle was 
taking him to the South Pole. Now you must 
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understand that the South Pole is just as cold as 
the North, but it is a very pleasant place for 
all that Far, far away the eagle flew, beyond 
all the countries you have ever heard of or seen 
in your maps, until they came to a ring of 
burning mountains that send up fire and smoke 
all day and all night. 

"How bright and comfortable!" said Erick. 
" Let me rest here and warm my hands ; they 
are so cold that I expect my fingers will drop 
off presently." 

So the eagle rested there a few minutes 
whilst Erick warmed his fingers at one of the 
great fires, and peeped down into the volcano. 

" Well, it is strange here ! " exclaimed Erick. 
" Where shall we go next } " 

" To the Round Lake," answered the ' eagle, 
as Erick mounted, and soon they stopped before 
its waters. 

The shores of this lake are flat, and covered 
with hard, white salt; the water is clear and 
green, without waves, for no wind blows over 
it Somewhere in the middle is the South Pole, 
but that was too far off* for Erick to see. 
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The eagle perched upon a loose stone, and 
flapped his wings lazily backwards and forwards^ 
whilst Erick stretched himself on the salt beach^ 
and looked out upon the lake. 

" This is rather dull," said he, at last 

** The company is not arrived yet," answered 
the eagle ; " be patient a little longer." 

Presently Erick saw a ring of white vapout* 
rise out of the lake, and sail through the air 
towards where he lay. It stood still for a 
minute over his head, and then sank upon the 
ground round him. A curious feeling came into 
his eyes at the same instant, as if a hundred 
snuff-boxes had been emptied into his face, 
which caused him to sneeze violently, and shut 
his eyes. When he opened them again, Erick 
saw no longer the ring of vapour round him, 
but a circle of tiniest little people. " Fairies," 
thought he, but the eagle said nothing. They 
were small, but very pretty, and their dresses 
were made of cobwebs on which the dewdrops 
were hanging, as one sees in the hedges on an 
October morning, and this was perhaps the reason 
why they had looked so like vapour at first. 
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Each carried a tiny bucket in one hand, and 
an ivory snuff-box in the other. Linking their 
arms together, they began to dance round Erick 
in a strange fashion. 

" Take care," said the eagle ; " or you will 
spill the water in your buckets." 

"But we have none," they answered, "our 
buckets were emptied long ago, we have been 
so busy to-day." 

"What have you been doing?" asked Erick, 
who was half afraid of them, they made such 
strange gestures and danced so fast. 

" I will tell you," replied one, suddenly 
breaking from the ring, and coming up to the 
little boy, " I will tell you, for I am tired of 
dancing, so give me a seat on your thumb, 
and let me lay my bucket and snuff-box on 
the tip of your little finger. There, now I 
am comfortable. What have we been doing ? 
Perhaps you would like first to know who we 
are ? " 

" Certainly, if you please," said Erick, respect- 
fully. 

"We are all sisters," she answered, "the 
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daughters of the East Wind, Do you know 
him ? " 

"Perfectly well," replied Erick, "he always 
gives me cold." 

" That is your mistake," said the sister. " My 
father never gives any one cold ; we do that for 
him. He takes us everywhere ; we are all fond 
of travelling, and enjoy it extremely. Whilst 
our father is talking to the trees, hearing from 
them all that his brothers, our uncles, have been 
saying, we run about the fields and gclrdens 
where children walk, and try to catch them. 
Sometimes they stand quite still, so that we can 
come up to them easily, and then I'll tell you 
what we do. We empty our buckets over their 
feet; that makes them shiver, you know; then 
we throw up red dust out of our boxes ; that 
makes them cough and sneeze. ' Dear children, 
what colds you have,' their aunts say ; ' all the 
east wind, — ^we knew how it would be.' (Fairy 
laughs.) And they know nothing about it, you 
see, for, as I said before, my father never gives 
colds away. Children should not stand still in 
the garden, I say." 
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" I don't know that," answered Erick, *' when 
one is tired/' 

"Very well, only remember I run after you 
often when you don't see me." 

" Then I think you are very ill-natured," said 
Erick, and immediately the lid of the fairy's box 
opened, and the red dust flew up into his face. 
Then all the sisters laughed, whilst poor Erick 
sneezed and coughed, and his eyes watered. 

"Now you have given me cold, you spite- 
ful—" 

" Who } " said the eagle. 

"Dear, they are gone," exclaimed Erick, 
" which way ? " 

" I don't know, but listen — " 

" One," said a voice under the water. 

*' Two," said another voice. 

" Three," said the two voices together. They 
sounded so prettily under the water. 

" We must go home," said the eagle ; " the 
old woman is coming." 

"What old woman; may I not see her?" 
whispered little Erick. 

"No, of course you may not; come away 
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quickly, and when you get home, go to sleep, 
and don't sneeze on any account" 

** I can't help it. Nurse," said Erick in the 
morning. *' I cannot help sneezing." 

** It was the East wind yesterday gave you 
cold. Master Erick ; but I told you not to stand 
still." 

*'0h, no, it was one of his daughters," answered 
Erick, in a low tone ; but the Nurse did not hear. 



THE MOTE IN THE SUNBEAM. 

Erick watched it as he lay in bed one morning, 
waiting until it should be time to get up. 

*'How bright and pretty it is," thought he. 
They were all pretty, the thousand little motes 
that sailed in the sunbeam ; but Erick watched 
one only, gliding backwards and forwards, up 
and down, from side to side — it was never still for 
one moment. "How pretty, how bright you 
are," thought he. 

** Do you think so ? " said a soft voice ; '* but 
you don't see me nevertheless." 
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"Very odd," thought Erick ; " I did not speak, 
and yet I am certain somebody answered." 

" I answered you," replied the voice, " because 
I can hear children's thoughts ; when they speak 
it stuns me just like thunder, so that I can dis- 
tinguish nothing ; but your thoughts fall quite 
gently on my ear, and I can understand. I will 
go further from you now so that you may 
whisper." 

*'Why did you say I could not see you?** 
asked Erick. "Are you not that bright little 
mote } " 

" Oh dear no, that mote is my ship, and I am 
a Peri sitting in it — too airy for you to see ; you 
did not know, perhaps, that motes were the sail- 
ing vessels of the Peris ? " 

"No," answered Erick; "but I have often 
wondered what they were. How pleasant it 
must be to sail in the sunbeam." 

"So it is, and yet, would you believe it, 

Professor M advised me the other day to 

exchange my pretty ship for a steam packet, 
only fancy, with wheels and paddle-boxes ! " 

" How amusing that would be ! I really 
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wish you would try. Shall I build one for 
you?*' 

"Yes, I should travel faster, certainly; but 
don't neglect your lessons, Erick/' 

" How did you know about my lessons ? " 

" Did not you understand that I am your own 
particular Peri, and see what you do ? I am 
with you all the day. When you are learning 
your Latin Grammar I whisper the words in 
your ear over and over again, which helps you 
very much, and when Mr. Wood questions you 
on the verbs, I tell you what to say. You fancy 
that you think of it yourself, but it is all my doing; 
my words are like thoughts to you, and your 
thoughts are like words to me." 

" Why, that is curious," said Erick. " But why 
don't you always help me, my Peri ? Sometimes 
I cannot say my lessons ; that is all your fault, 
I suppose." 

" Not at all," she replied ; " I always help you 
when you try to learn ; but when you look about 
you and won't attend, then I sit upon the drum 
of your ear, and hammer with my little oar, 
which disturbs you sadly." 
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" I will try to learn this morning." 

" Very well then, I shall have a good character 
to take to the old woman." 

" Stop, stop," cried Erick ; " what is that you 
say about an old woman ? I have heard some- 
thing of her before." 

" She lives on the shores of the Round Lake," 
answered the Peri, " and paints pictures." 

"What about?" 

" All sorts of things. She paints the histories 
of little children. Every child you know has 
its own Peri. Every night the Peris go to the 
old woman and tell her what their children have 
been doing during the day, and then she paints a 
picture about it. When you have been quarrel- 
some she draws you with a cross face, snatching 
something from your little brother. When you 
have been good " 

"Oh, I will try to be good to-day," ex- 
claimed Erick, " I cannot bear to think of that 
cross picture." 

"You shall see how the old woman paints 
some day when you have been very good," said 
the Perl 



k 
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VERY GOOD. 

" Go to sleep, Erick, dearest, I am glad you 
have been very good to-day; good night, and 
pleasant dreams to you," said his Aunt, kissing 
him. 

"A pleasant journey, I hope," thought the 
little boy. "When will it be twelve o'clock ?" 

Twelve, one, two o'clock came, and still no 
eagle. 

" Oh, dear," said Erick impatiently, " this is a 
little too bad, and I have been so good to-day." 

Three o'clock struck, and the eagle's tap made 
Erick start. 

*' Are you ready ? " 

" Oh, yes, long ago." 

" Come then, and you shall see the old woman. 
Your Peri tells me you have been good to-day." 

"Thank you, oh, thank you," said the little 
boy, " but tell me, now, how do the Peris go to 
the old woman } " 

" They sail through under-ground waters, and 
come up from the middle of the Round Lake. 
You shall see by-and-by." 



^ 
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Soon they passed the volcanoes, and this time 
without stopping until they came to the shores 
of that silent sea. There, leaning against a 
piece of rock something like an easel, was the 
old woman whom Erick had so longed to see. 
A red scarf was tied round her head, and as she 
leant her long arm upon the rock, with her chin 
resting in her hand, she- looked steadily down 
into the lake. 

Erick held his breath, wondering what would 
happen next. 

Presently the two voices were heard singing 
under the water; it was a clear solemn sound. 
The old woman looked very grave when she 
heard it, and immediately began to arrange her 
paints and brushes. Her paint-box was a hollow 
stone divided into partitions with oyster shells ; 
the lake itself was her water-glass. 

The canvas was spread and the pencil in her 
hand when two beautiful women rose from the 
water. One was bright like the summer, the 
other was pale and sad. Each held in her arms 
a thin grey cloud, and walking up to the old 
woman, placed themselves one on either side. 
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"What is it you bring with you, my daughters ?*' 
she said. 

They answered, "A cloud of witnesses." 

" Of good or evil } " asked the old woman. 

The bright one said, " Of good ; my Peris come 
from liappy children to-day." 

" Of evil," answered the pale woman, and then 
she wept. 

" Those two clouds are the ships of the Peris," 
said the eagle to Erick in a whisper. 

'* I know that, and I see my Peri's ship in the 
bright woman's cloud." 

Then the old woman listened to the tales of 
the Peris, and painted the histories of children. 

On one half the picture were pretty groups 
and happy faces of children playing together, 
and helping one another to learn and to be 
good. Erick saw one little boy with dark bright 
eyes, who was reading nursery stories to his 
brothers. 

The other half of the picture was very ugly, 
full of cross faces and naughty children, some 
fighting, some crying, and one little boy was 
there pulling off the wings of a fly. This part 
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was dreadful, the pale woman cried when she 
looked at it, and Erick cried too. As for the 
eagle he screeched and flapped his wings. 

At last the picture was finished, the clouds of 
Peris and the two beautiful women sank again 
into the lake, and the old woman began to wash 
her brushes and put away her paints. She 
looked so grave that Erick felt almost afraid to 
interrupt her ; however, he ventured to ask in a 
low voice what it all meant. 

" Every night," she answered, " I paint a fresh 
picture. When it is finished I hang it up in the 
sky, with the dark side towards the earth. 

" And who sees the other, the painted side," 
asked Erick, " with the histories of the children ?' 

The old woman said nothing, but she covered 
her face with her hands, and Erick said nothing, 
for he knew what she meant 



THE FOUNTAIN MONSTER. 

^UNT Annie, how nice it must have 
been in those old times one reads 
of in the fairy tales, when almost 
every one was a prince, and ended 
■ marrying the youngest and most beautiful 
incess in the world. I wish you would tell us 
e more tale about those good old times, and 
t kings and princes in it, and griffins, and one 
two ogres, and a monster, or at the very least 
>om^ranate full of pearla" 
" Come, come ; kings, and princes, and griffins, 
d monsters, and a pomegranate, these are too 
iny good things to have at once. You must 
t be so greedy. If you will be satisfied with 
t king and one monster, you shall hear a 
■ry, and it shall begin as I know you like 
■ries to begin. 
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THERE WAS A KING. 

He was king of the Great United Kingdom of 
Bubble and Squeak. I daresay you have heard 
of this kingdom before, how the grass and trees 
in one half of it were of the brightest cabbage 
green, and in the other of a dusky red : and how 
the inhabitants never were able to settle which 
part of the country was to be called Bubble, 
and which was to be called Squeak. It was 
quite terrible the confusion which this dispute 
occasioned. The reigning king had become 
tired of trying to settle the quarrel, and he 
found it best to drive the perplexing thought 
out of his head by giving a great many pleasure 
parties, and amusing himself and his courtiers 
as well as he could. 

One day, however, while a g^and festival 
was going on, an extraordinary thing happened 
The dinner-bell rang twice, and yet the king 
did not come down to dinner. In the kitchen 
the cook's face grew very red and the roast 
very brown ; in the parlour the old lords and 
generals, who had been invited to the feast, 
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tapped on their gold snuff-boxes, and tried to 
look as if they were not thinking about their 
dinner. In the state bedchamber the king 
stood bareheaded in the middle of the floor, 
looking just like any common man, while the 
great high chamberlain, and the lords-in-waiting, 
and the squires of the bedchamber, were looking 
up and down everywhere for the king's crown, 
which had disappeared after he had taken it 
off to have his hair curled. 

" Have not you found it yet ? " asked the king 
dolefully. 

"Not yet," answered the great high cham- 
berlain, as lie opened the 250th drawer of the 
king's wardrobe. 

" In truth," said the youngest lord, who was 
quite tired of standing on tip-toe to look into 
the top drawers, " it is useless to search further 
for we all know very well that the crown is not 
here. It has been stolen away by the Fountain 
Monster ; nothing in the whole kingdom is safe 
from him." 

The high chamberlain and the squires looked 
very much surprised on hearing this speech of 

S 2 
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the youngest lord, for the king had expressly 
forbidden his subjects to mention the Fountain 
Monster in his presence: he had even desired 
the court preacher to write a book to prove 
that there was in reality no such thing as a 
Fountain Monster. Every one in the room 
quite expected to see the king fly into a 
terrible passion, and order the youngest lord 
to be taken to prison on the spot 

For once they were mistaken. The king 
ordered the chamberlain in a very sharp tone 
to shut all the drawers immediately, and come 
and stand close beside him, and then he turned 
to the youngest lord and begged him to repeat 
what he had said about the Fountain Monster, 
as perhaps, on the whole, it might be as well 
for once to hear it In an instant every one's 
mouth was opened, and oh! what dreadful 
stories they all had to tell. The king quaked 
in his shoes, till all the diamond stars and 
medals of honour on his breast struck together 
with a little clicking noise. " It was well enough 
to be silent," they said, "while the Monster 
invaded only the lower part of the town, and 
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showed his hideous face among the common 
people ; but now, when the very throne is in 
danger, it is time to begin to talk of somebody 
doing something." At this sentence the king 
began to feel very sick and confused in his 
head; it was clear that the only thing he 
could do that night was to go to bed and 
take water-gruel, and the lords and generals 
down stairs, when they heard how it was, could 
not be so disloyal as to differ from His Majesty, 
so they most of them felt sick, and had to 
take water-gruel too. It was the dullest possible 
evening in the palace. There was no music in 
the orchestra, no feasting in the hall, no gossip- 
ing in the kitchen. The only sound to be 
heard was the crying of little Prince Victor, 
the king's son, who had flown into a passion 
because he was told he must not go down to 
dessert, and who would not be consoled though 
his nurses did all they could to please him. 
The more they talked the louder he roared ; 
and at last the noise reached the king's bed- 
room, and awoke him, just as he had fallen into 
a gentle doze, and was beginning to forget 
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his troubles. You will allow that this was 
enough to put a person, to say nothing of a 
king, into a bad humour ; the chamberlain and 
the lords-in-waiting stood trembling round the 
bed, and the king rolled his crownless head 
backwards and forwards on the pillow. "Am 
I a king?" he roared out to the chamberlain; 
" Am I a king ? " 

" Your Maj esty knows quite well," answered 
the chamberlain, bowing down to the ground, 
"that you are the most gracious, most power- 
ful, most illustrious King of the Great United 
Bubble and Squeak Empke, father of your 
people, and — " 

"Hold your tongue," said the king. "You 
are reading the beginning of the Court Almanack. 
I am in reality the most unfortunate monarch 
in the world, and have the stupidest set of 
servants, who. can't keep my crown safe from 
the Fountain Monster, or make a child give 
over crying when I am asleep." 

"You are in reality a goosel^ said a voice 
from behind the curtain. 

" Who spoke ? " cried the king. 
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"Not I— you?" "Not I— you?" said the 
chamberlain and the lords-in-waiting, each 
pointing to his next neighbour. 

The king sat bolt upright in the bed, and 
stared, and the lords stood with their mouths 
open. Well they might, for such words had 
never been heard in the state bedchamber for 
centuries. " Who spoke ? " asked the king 
again ; and now there was a rustling among 
the curtains, and Mrs, Calkill stepped into the 
room. She had her winged three-legged stool 
under her arm, on which she had just been 
flying through the air, and her feather bonnet 
was put on somewhat awry, as if she had set off 
in a hurry. The king laid down in bed, and 
covered himself well up in the bedclothes, and 
the lords sneaked from the room one after the 
other. Mrs. Calkill sat down in the arm-chair 
by the bed-side, and tapped with her foot 
against the floor. 

" I scarcely expected the honour of this visit," 
observed the king at last, in a faltering voice. 

"I have sent you messages enough," said 
Mrs. Calkill. 
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"No one ever gave them to me," answered 
the king, half crying. 

" It does not much signify," said Mrs. Calkill, 
"things have been going on here so badly for 
some time that you must have known I should 
come; I have got everything ready for you. 
That white pot in the corner of my kitchen; 
blind-beetles in it; you understand. The one- 
eyed gardener is waiting outside ; but stay, 
perhaps I had better do it at once — ^you'U be 
easier to carry that way," and Mrs. Calkill put 
her hand in her pocket, and the king saw the 
shining edge of the silver nutcrackers peeping 
out. 

"Oh! ohl oh! help!" cried the king; "how 
dare you speak in that way to the most gracious, 
illustrious, powerful, Bubble and Squeak king, 
father of his people, and — " 

" Tut, tut, tut," said Mrs. Calkill, " don't talk 
to me out of the Court Almanack." 

" But oh ! oh ! what have I ever done ?" asked 
the king. 

"Nothing," said Mrs. Calkill, "and that is 
why I think you would make such ^n excellent 
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blind beetle, and fill the vacant place in my 
white pot so well." 

" Oh don't talk of such a thing, pray ! " said the 
king, and the tears streamed down his cheeks, and 
made a terrible stain on the purple satin coverlid. 

Mrs. Calkill had her hand still in her pocket, 
but she did not finish pulling out the nut- 
crackers. She walked up and down the room 
and flapped her pocket handkerchief. "After 
all," she said at last, standing still, and looking 
at the king, "you are a poor creature, and I 
don't think any one has ever spoken a word 
of truth to you in your life. If your father 
would have let you come with me to my castle 
when you were ten years old you might perhaps 
have conquered the Fountain Monster; as it is, 
and as you won't be a harmless blind worm 
safe in my pot, I shall leave him to conquer 
you, and take Victor instead. Good evening 
to you." There was a stamp on the floor, and 
a little click, then the king sat up in bed and 
rubbed his eyes, the chamberlain and the lords 
in waiting were standing round his bed, and 
no trace remained of Mrs. Calkill. 
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" I have had a disagreeable dream," observed 
the King ; " no one has really presumed to enter 
the state bedchamber without leave ? " 

" No one would surely presume so far," an- 
swered the lords ; " your Majesty has had a 
disagreeable dream ; " and they would all have 
believed it, but for one extraordinary circum- 
stance : from that time no more loud crying was 
ever heard again in the king's bed-chamber, no | 
little feet ran up and down the passages, and ( 
the name of Victor ceased to be mentioned in | 
the palace. 

The king thought it best not to ask : 
questions about him, for fear of hearing un-l 
pleasant news; but you will like to hear, so'l 
will tell you. 

Now, just suppose, if some day i 
were crying in your i 
suddenly to 
winged stool in ] 
feel yourself v 
crash, like glas 
minute that 
through t 
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As soon as Victor began to cry, it began to 
make a curious squeaky sound, that seemed to 
come from a hole in the middle of its front leg. 
This was very displeasing to Victor, who never 
liked any one to be heard but himself. " Why 
don't you tell your stool to give over making 
that horrid noise ? " he said. 

"Dear, dear," said Mrs. Calkill, "don't you 
understand that the stool has been telling you 
all this time to leave off making a horrid noise?" 

" I don't choose to be ordered by stools," 
cried Victor, and he put out his foot and gave 
an angry kick against the talking leg. He 
was quite surprised at the sharp pain he felt 
when he touched it. *' Oh dear ! oh dear ! " he 
cried, piteously, " your stool is kicking me." 

"Are you sure that it is not you who are 
kicking the stool ? " said Mrs. Calkill, going on 
rubbing her nutcrackers all the time. 

" I want, to get down, I will get down," cried 
Victor; and, the next minute, he was turning 
over and over in the air, feeling just as you 
feel in your very worst nightmare, and thinking 
that he must soon come to the ground, and be 
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dashed to pieces. So he would have been, if 
Mrs. Calkill had not flown down after him, 
and caught him with the end of her wand 
before he reached the ground. 

" So, so," she said, as she turned him head 
over heels, and set him firmly on his feet again ; 
"you had better think twice before you speak 
once, now you are within reach of the magic 
of my castle. Words can't be spoken for no- 
thing here." 

Victor heard, but he scarcely understood her 
for now they were standing on the terrace, face 
to face, with the front door of Mrs. CalkilFs 
palace, and the sight was enough to make a 
wiser person than Victor hear without under- 
standing. It was not an iron door, or a stone 
door, or a wooden door, or even a gate, as you 
are perhaps thinking; it was made out of one 
faultless piece of clear crystal, and Victor, as 
he stood with Mrs. Calkill, on the marble steps 
that led up to it, could see the enchanted castle 
from end to end. The hall hung with bells, and 
the mirror room, and the room that told stories, 
and the closets full of magic toys ; quite through 
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he could see, to a pleasant garden, where 
beautiful children were playing. One thing 
however, puzzled him as he looked ; the crystal 
door was there plainly enough, but he could 
not see either handle, or knocker, or any way 
by which it seemed possible to open it. 

" Well," said Mrs. Calkill, " I always let my 
guests enter first ; what are you waiting for ? " 

Victor walked up the steps, and looked more 
carefully at the door; it fitted so closely, that 
it seemed to grow out of the wall. " But how 
does it open ? " he said. 

"It is plain," answered Mrs. Calkill, "that 
you know little enough about fairies' houses ; 
the door will open, as soon as you have told 
it who you are, that is to say if you happen 
to know yourself Talking will be of very little 
use, if you make any mistake about that." 

" It would be strange, indeed, if I did not 
know who I am," said Victor. "I am Prince 
Victor, son of the Emperor of the Bubble and 
Squeak kingdom, and, without doubt, the 
cleverest, handsomest, and most amiable prince 
in the world." 
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He spoke very distinctly, and then waited a 
little; the door did not open, so he said the 
same thing over and over again, each time 
louder than before. 

" Is there nothing else you could say but 
just that?" asked Mrs. Calkill, when she had 
waited ten minutes, and Victor was hoarse with 
shouting. 

" I can't think of anything else, really," an- 
swered Victor. 

" Come this way, then," said Mrs. Calkill ; 
" I have given you ten minutes, because I am 
really very sorry for you; but now I see you 
will have to come in by the kitchen way." 

Victor did not know as much about the 
kitchen as you do; but he turned from the 
crystal door with a sorrowful heart, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Calkill. They passed through several 
great gates, which all opened without hands, 
and at last came to an iron door. It opened 
as the others had done, and they had come into 
the palace by the kitchen entrance. 

"Victor," said Mrs. Calkill, "stand straight 
before the kitchen fire." 
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Victor was beginning to understand that it 
would not do here to behave in his usual 
manner, so he did as he was bid, and stood 
before the kitchen fire, and the light fell full 
on his face. 

"What is there in him, should you think, 
now?" said Mrs. Calkill, looking across to the 
one-eyed gardener. 

" A good stout crab-tree, that might be use- 
ful for grafting, I should think," answered the 
gardener; "if you'll do your part, I'll plant 
him to-morrow morning. There's the spit ready 
wound up; put him on, and in a turn or two 
he'll be done." 

Victor's hair stood on end at these dreadful 
words, and he felt a cold sweat burst out all 
over him. 

Mrs. Calkill made no answer, but took two 
or three thoughtful turns up and down the 
kitchen. "Victor," she said, at last, looking 
him full in the face, " listen to me ; some change 
or another must be made, for it is clear you 
can't live in the castle as you are now. I 
can change you into a crab-tree, and there is 
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good enough left in you yet to make a tole- 
rably straight one; or I could help you to 
change yourself into a sensible and useful boy. 
Come, now, which shall it be? make up your 
mind at once." 

"A useful, sensible boy," cried Victor, with- 
out hesitating a minute. Only that morning, 
he would have thought it a poor thing to be 
called by such a name ; but now, the great fire, 
and the turning spit, and the one-eyed gardener, 
were before his eyes. 

" It is a risk," said the one-eyed gardener ; 
"the shortest plan would have been the best, 
to my mind, and we really want trees for the 
garden." 

" Good night, Victor," said Mrs. Calkill, " there 
is nothing like beginning at once; the sooner 
you learn your first lesson, the sooner you 
will be ready for the second. , I hope you 
will be tolerably comfortable in your new bed- 
room, and have the good sense to enjoy your 
supper." 

Supper and bed ! The words sounded plea- 
santly in Victor's ears, for he was tired and 

T 
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hungry. By the time Mrs. Calkill had finished 
speaking, he found himself in a small room, 
where were a little narrow bed, a table, and a 
chair. On the table stood a basin, and Victor 
ran up to it, and looked eagerly in, hoping to 
find something nice. " Bread and milk ! " he 
cried ; *' the idea of calling that supper ! I would 
rather starve than eat bread and milk." The 
words had hardly passed his lips, when two 
little wings spread themselves on each side of 
the basin, and it fluttered up into the air, never 
stopping till it rested on a shelf in the wall, 
far above Victor's head. How very nice it did 
smell, thought Victor, as it passed near my face ! 
The little wings fluttered* out again — ^the basin 
began to come slowly down. It had nearly 
reached the table, when Victor put out his 
hand to snatch it. Then, with a little mocking 
bow, it struck up its wings, and flew back to the 
shelf again. 

" Come down this instant, you tiresome thing 
or I'll break you," cried Victor. 

At these impatient words the basin spread 
its wings once more, and this time it flew fairly 
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out of the open window, and Victor saw it no 
more that night. 

He was really hungry, and he felt so much 
provoked that he sat down on the chair, and 
began to cry very loud. There was no person 
near to heed his cries, but at the first scream, 
all the little wooden animals out of Noah's 
Ark, who were standing in a row on a shelf 
opposite to him, opened their mouths and 
began to make the most doleful noises you 
can imagine. Thq wolves howled, the hyaenas 
laughed, the donkeys brayed, and the cocks 
crowed; altogether they made such a dreadful 
uproar, and Victor was so much afraid that 
Mrs. Calkill would come to see what was the 
matter, that he felt obliged to stop crying 
quite suddenly. Then all the little animals 
were quiet too, and stood stiff and wooden, 
as if they had never done anything else all 
their lives but stand in a row, two and two, 
winding up to the Noah's Ark at the end of 
the shelf 

^* Well," thought Victor, " I suppose the only 
thing I can do now is to go to bed." So he 
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began to undress himself, and did it very slowly, 
as he had never in all his life before done 
anything for himself When he was ready to 
get into bed he put his hand on it to feel if it 
was soft. "How hard and uncomfortable!" he 
cried, in a grumbling tone, "one really might 
almost as well sleep on the floor as on such 
a bed — " as this, he was going to say, but his 
sentence was cut short, for while he spoke, 
the bed first moved one leg and then the 
other, and with a firm and dignified step began ' 
to march towards the door. 

" Oh ! stop, stop, I beg your pardon," Victor 
cried. It was the first time in his life that 
such words had ever passed his lips, and he 
could not help being pleased to see what a 
good effect they had. The bed turned round 
and walked quietly back to its place, shaking 
its curtains and rings at the same time with 
a pleasant sound, as if it would have said, 
"Well done, Victor, you have spoken to the 
purpose at last." 

The curtains arranged themselves round 
Victor's head when he got into the bed, and 
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the rings went on making gentle music till 
he was asleep. He woke the next morning 
feeling bright and happy, and as soon as he 
was dressed the window opened a little way, 
and the basin of bread and milk flew in, and 
placed itself before him on the table. 

This time he took care not to make rude 
remarks, but being hungry he began to eat 
in haste, and somewhat greedily. A noise on 
the shelf made him look up, and he saw that the 
pigs and the ducks in the Noah's Ark proces- 
sion had turned towards him, and were beginning 
to gobble, and quack, and make motions as 
though they too were eating eagerly. It cer- 
tainly is not agreeable to have little wooden 
animals mimicking one all the time one is 
eating one's breakfast, and Victor disliked the 
sight so much that he began immediately to take 
pains to eat in a proper manner, and as soon as 
he did so the ducks and pigs ceased to notice 
him. 

As the day passed, and no one came near 
him, Victor felt very dull and lonely, and longed 
for something to do. " Oh dear I " he sighed, " I 
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wish some one would come and play witSi 



me. 



^' 



" Lift us gently down, and we will play witft 
you," said a parrot from the shelf; and it 
made Victor so happy to be spoken to kindly 
even by a painted green parrot, that he lost 
no time in following its advice. The little 
wooden animals were not bad playfellows, as 
I think you would have allowed if you had 
been there; the two horses could canter round 
and round the table, the camels could kneel 
down, the elephants could lift up their trunks, 
the peacock could spread his tail, and they 
could all march in and out of the ark, and 
form themselves in procession whenever Victor 
wished it. 

One-thing rather disconcerted him, however—* 
the little animals seemed to know exi^ctly what 
he was thinking about. As long as he was good- 
humoured they moved their little legs quite 
briskly, and did whatever he bade them; but 
as soon as a discontented or impatient thought 
entered his head, they stood stock still, and 
looked stupid and wooden. When he was very 
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naughty indeed, they grew smaller and smaller, 
till Victor could see nothing but a number of 
grains of dust upon the table. 

For many days Victor was subject to dis- 
agreeable interruptions of this kind in his play, 
but by constant lessons he began to grow more 
reasonable, and then he found that he and his 
little wooden friends understood each other well 
enough, and could pass their time pleasantly 
together. 

When he woke one morning, he perceived 
that during the night he had been moved into 
quite another part of the castle. He was now 
in a spacious room, the walls of which were 
hung with mirrors of different colours and 
shapes. Many little boys and girls lived here, 
who welcomed Victor kindly among them, and 
permitted^ him to join in their play. There 
were no enchanted toys in the mirror room, and 
indeed, they were not wanted. The children 
seemed to find endless amusement in looking 
into the mirrors, and in describing to each other 
the wonderful sights that came and went in 
them — for every child a different picture. 
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Before Victor had been long in the room 
they begged him to sit down before a mirror 
and describe what he saw. '*But there is 
nothing," said Victor; "I see nothing but a 
reflection of myself." 

"Ah! you are sitting in a bad light," said 
one of the children; "you shall try another 
mirror." 

It was the same everywhere, however. Victor 
walked round and round the room, but he only 
saw pictures of himself in every glass. When 
he explained this to the children they looked 
grave. "We are very sorry for you," they 
said ; " we are afraid that you will have a very 
dull time here, and you will never in all your 
life rightly see any beautiful thing." 

"Why should not I see beautiful things as 
well as you.?" asked Victor. 

"Because you think so much of yourself," 
they answered, "and your shadow will always 
come between." 

"But that fault you may conquer. Your 
name is Victor," sang Mrs. Calkill's brown bird, 
who often flew in and out of the mirror room, 
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and whispered messages in the children's ears. 
Victor was very glad to hear this good news, 
and he watched the children and listened to 
their stories, and longed so earnestly to see the 
pictures they saw, that at last he forgot himself, 
and then the image he was beginning to hate 
grew paler and paler in the mirrors, till it faded, 
quite away. After that the pictures came for 
him as they did for his companions, and he 
told them what he saw, and they clapped their 
hands, and declared that he was now the best 
seer of them all. 

In this manner Victor passed through all the 
rooms in Mrs. Calkiirs house, learning something 
in each, till at length the front door of the en- 
chanted castle would open to him when he called 
himself "Victor," for he had conquered all the 
difficult things that had been given him to do. 

"Yes, Victor," Mrs. Calkill said to him one 
day, when in the magic mirror he had seen a 
picture of his father's kingdom, "yes, you are 
right You are a grown-up man now; you are 
a prince, and your name is Victor. You must 
go out now, and fight the Fountain Monster." 
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So one morning quite early Victor set out 
alone, and with only his courage for armour, 
as princes always go when they set out to fight 
against monsters. The wind blew softly among 
the trees, the birds sang, the dew-drops hung 
on the tips of the grass blades, and the sun 
climbed above the hill-tops, and paved the way 
before him with gold. 

When he had passed through the thick wood 
in which the enchanted castle stood, he came 
out on to a wide solitary plain. Here there 
was no wind, no bird sang, nor living creature 
moved, and the sun cast scorching rays upon 
his head, and black shadows about his feet. It 
was no longer pleasant travelling, but Victor 
went on with a steadfast heart, for he knev/ 
well that every hero and victor must pass 
over this plain at least once in his life. Towards 
evening he met an old man coming across the 
plain with a bag slung across his shoulder, and 
a book in his hand. 

"Where are you travelling so late in the 
evening, old man ? " said Victor ; *' and what 
have you got in your bag ? " 
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" Ah," said the old man, looking full in Victor's 
face, '* I am glad you stopped me, for I have 
something for you in the right-hand side of my 
bag." ^ 

As he spoke, he let his bag down from his 
shoulder, and proceeded to open it It was 
divided in the middle, and while the old man 
looked in at the right side, Victor could not 
help peeping into the division next him. He 
found that it was full of different kinds of 
seeds, blac]k, white, red, and gold-coloured, all 
mixed and tumbled together. 

" What are you going to do with them ? " 
asked Victor. 

" I have been busy all day picking them up," 
answered the traveller. "Now I am going to 
plant them out there beyond where the suns 
rise and set. By-and-by, when the fruit is ripe 
I shall go and gather it, and carry it round to 
the people to whom it belongs. But look at 
the seeds a little closer. Do you mean to say 
you don't know what they are ? " 

" I feel as if I ought to know, but I do not," 
said Victor. 
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"They are words, and I am Time," answer^t/ 
the old man. " One by one I pick them up as 
they fall from the lips of people ; then I roll 
them into little balls, and take them away with 
me to plant in my great field out yonder. 
Some of them are a long time in coming up, 
but the fruit never fails to ripen in the end. 
Stay, I will lend you my glass, and by looking 
carefully at each seed, you will find out what its 
fruit will be like." 

"It is puzzling," said Victor, wljen he had 
examined several seeds ; " the fruit is not always 
what I should have expected it to be. Now 
this little black falsehood I am holding in my 
hand, is to bring forth a crown when it is quite 
ripe. 

" A crown ! Yes, yes,** said the old man. "But 
look deeper into it. Don't you see the adder 
twisted round the crown ? " 

" What are the golden seeds .?" asked Victor. 

" Kind words. I wish I could pick up more 
of them ; I can always plant them with a light 
heart. They are very slow growers often, but 
the good fruit is sure." 
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** Let me look further at them," said Victor. 

" No, no," answered his companion, closing up 
the bag ; "they are mine now, and no one can 
change them. Take what belongs to you, and 
let me go." After these words, the old man set 
out again on his journey across the plain, leaving 
a long shadow behind him ; and Victor sat down 
to examine his gift. 

He had received three wonderful things from 
Time's bag: a sword that was always sharp, 
a lamp that never went out, and a cup always 
full of pure water. The lamp was useful to him 
that night, for it kept the phantoms and evil 
creatures who infested the plain from troubling 
him while he slept; the water from the cup 
gave him fresh strength for his journey when he 
set out in the morning ; and the sword he hung 
by his side in readiness to fight the Fountain 
Monster, when the right time came. 

At the end of the third day, Victor' reached a 
misty region in which the fortress of the Fountain 
Monster was supposed to be situated. In its 
neighbourhood arose the fountain from whence 
the rivers that watered his father's kingdom had 
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their source ; and into this fountain the nnionster 
every day poured a poison that corrupted the 
waters, and made the people who drank of 
them become discontented, and poor, and blind, 
and deaf, and stupid, and ugly. Here the air 
was so heavy, that Victor could scarcely keep 
his eyes open; and if it had not been for his 
lamp, which now gave a clearer light than be- 
fore, he would have been tempted many times 
to turn back, or waste his strength in useless 
combats. Every now and then, it appeared to 
him as if an impassable mountain rose straight 
before him, or some grim threatening shape 
withstood .his progress ; and it was only when he 
held his lamp close to the path, that he dis- 
covered these were only deceiving appearances, 
created by the mists of the place. " If I could 
but light upon the Monster himself, and make 
an end of him at once," exclaimed Victor, wearied 
with so much fruitless labour. 

" That, alas, is precisely the difficult part of 
our task, and one that cannot be accomplished 
so late in the evening," said a bland voice, close 
at Victor's ear. '' I, too, have come here, Uke 
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yourself, to fight this Fountain Monster, but I 
know it is useless to attempt anything till the 
sun has risen." 

Victor turned and saw, as well as the mist 
would allow him, a young man, clothed in 
armour, standing by his side. 

"Follow me," continued the stranger, in a 
friendly voice, " and I will take you to a neigh- 
bouring castle, where you can rest during the 
night It is not far off, and you will find your- 
self among friends." 

Victor looked around : he saw that the night 
was growing darker every moment, and as he 
had no other chance of finding shelter, he 
gladly accepted the courteous offer of his new 
acquaintance, and followed him along a path 
which he pointed out. 

"You would know this Fountain Monster if 
you saw him ? " observed the knight, as they 
walked on together. 

"Yes, certainly," answered Victor, "of that 
I have no doubt. My only wish is once to 
see him, that I may instantly fall upon him 
and kill him." 
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" There are others who have the same desire," 
said his companion ; — " but here we are at the 
castle gate. Let us enter together : we are ex- 
pected, and shall find good cheer." 

The gate was opened at the first summons, 
and Victor was led by his companion into a 
splendid banqueting-hall. It was lighted by 
many lamps, the shutters were closed, and a 
long table, reaching from one end to the other, 
was crowded with guests, who were feasting and 
drinking merrily together. 

" Take your place ; there is room for you too," 
observed one of the revellers, courteously ; and 
then Victor perceived that the man with whom 
he had entered was no longer near him. He sat 
down, however, and entered into conversation 
with his next neighbour. 

" Who are you ? " he said. " How did you 
come here, and why is this large company as- 
sembled ? " 

"We are princes and knights," answered the 
man to whom he spoke, "who have journeyed 
from all parts of the world to fight with the 
Fountain Monster. We are now resting and 
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refreshing ourselves till morning, when we pur- 
pose to go out in a body, and encounter 
him." 

'' It is strange that I met none of you cross- 
ing the plain," said Victor, "and that you 
should have assembled at the table already 
f though it is hardly sunset" 

" Nay," answered the other, " the night appears 
to me to be already many hours old, and I have 
once or twice thought the dawn long in coming. 
I have, however, resolved not to let anxious 
thoughts disturb me; the day will come soon 
enough. Take a glass of this delicious wine, 
and taste this delicate food ; and you will forget 
all your fatigue, and rest with pleasure." 

" Delicious wine ! good food ! " said Victor, 
when he had tasted. " The wine appears to me 
to be salt water, and the meat sawdust" 

"Wine, as every one here allows," answered 
his neighbour; "but now you speak, I have a 
faint remembrance of a time when I did not 
relish its flavour. Drink, however, and listen 
to the exquisite music with which the king's 
band amuses us while we feast" 

U 
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" I can hear nothing but some g^sshoppers 
chirping," said Victor. 

"But tliat is the king's band," exclaimed 
several of the guests, with scornful smiles. 

"Who is the knight," asked Victor, "who 
sits at the top of the table, and presides at the 
feast ? " 

" He is the lord of the castle," answered .the 
other guests. "To-morrow he will lead us to 
fight against the Fountain Monster." 

" The lights here are so dazzling and uncer- 
tain," observed Victor, " that I can see nothing 
clearly." 

"Oh, we are used to them," they answered; 
but Victor observed that they were none the less 
painfully affected by the bewildering glare, for 
they groped with their hands, and pushed against 
each other, in a strange uncertain way. Then he 
bethought himself of lifting up his own lamp, and 
breathing gently on the flame. It rose up for a 
moment so clear and bright, that the other false 
lights were quenched in its steady radiance, and 
Victor saw the hall clearly from end to end. He 
now perceived, for the first time, that all the 
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guests at the upper end of the table sat perfectly 
motionless in their places ; their faces were white 
and stony, their hands hung down at their sides. 
They had been enchanted into stone figures as 
they sat, and he could perceive that the same 
enchantment was gradually creeping over all the 
others. Some of those who had spoken to him 
were already stone up to their waists — others 
could move one hand— others could only roll 
their eyes slowy from side to side; and yet 
no one perceived the change that was taking 
place in himself or in his neighbours. As for 
the figure at the head of the table, as soon 
as the light of the lamp fell upon him, Victor 
saw the great long ears sticking up from under 
his helmet, and he knew that he had allowed 
himself to be enticed into the stronghold of the 
Fountain Monster himself. 

Then Victor understood there was not a 
moment to be lost, for the longer he stayed 
in this castle, the less power he should have 
to fight, and yet he could never hope to get out 
unless he were able to slay the enchanter. 

I wish I were clever in describing fights, and 

U 2 
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then I would give you a grand account of this 
one. Since I am not, you must fancy it as 
you like for yourself. I can only tell you that 
the combat lasted all night, and that while it 
went on, the Fountain Monster changed himself 
into every imaginable shape. Sometimes he 
was a man, and then an animal, sometimes he 
was nothing but a huge bundle of papers, and 
then again he was a tree ; sometimes he became 
a tiny worm, which wriggled under Victor's feet, 
and then again he rose up a splashing fountain. 
Victor had to dash his sword through all manner 
of things, and I do not believe he would have 
conquered at last, if he had not, while pursuing 
the Monster in the shape of a winged serpent, 
thrust his sword through one of the walls — (they 
were only made of paper after all) — and so let 
in a bright beam of the sun, which had now 
risen to its noon-tide height in the sky. At 
this first ray of light which had ever found its 
way into the castle the enchantment was dis- 
pelled, the stone figures came to life again, the 
roof, which was nothing but an inflated bladder 
flew up into the air, the walls sank under the 
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ground, and the Monster, in his proper shape, 
fell dead to the earth. 

" Look at him," cried Victor, to the released 
warriors, who crowded round, — "look at him, 
who has held us all in bondage for so long : he 
is nothing but a hollow mask filled with air 
and his name is Sham." 

" But he has many other names," said an old 
man, who had been enchanted a hundred years 
before, "and you have not done with him yet. 
Let him lie there, dead, for the present ; but the 
fogs and mists of this country will put fresh life 
into him, and again and again we shall have to 
fight with a new Fountain Monster." 

"At all events, we have done with him for the 
present," said Victor. 

Then Victor and the rescued knights destroyed 
every vestige of the castle of evil enchantments, 
and dug up the treasures the Monster had 
hidden ; each took possession of the goods that 
had been stolen from his native place, and 
returned in triumph to his own home. 

"Well, there is hardly so much about the 
Monster in your story as I should have liked." 
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" And neither ogres nor griffins. Now I wished 
you particularly to say something about a griffin, 
because I have not the least idea what sort of 
thing a griffin is." 

"Nor I, so no wonder we both wish to talk 
about one. Well, to-morrow you shall have 
another story, and to please you, I will try to 
mention a griffin in it" 
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|0-NIGHT you are to tell us the 

griffin story, and mind that it is 

a true fairy tale, with plenty of 

wonderful things and no moral 

in it." 

" The grifRn story ! Well, I promised, so I 

must do my best. You shall have griffins and 

another monster, but the king and princes you 

had last night, now you must be contented with 



A LITTLE MAID." 

There was once a little maid. She had large 
blue eyes and long golden curls ; peeping from 
under the curls were the tiniest ears you ever 
saw in your life. They were transparent and 
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curved like the delicate pink and white shells 
one finds sometimes on the seashore. 

" This comes of living so near the sea," said 
the gossips and aunts who came to visit her 
mother, and talk her over when she was a 
baby. 

" In truth," said her father, ** her ears are no 
bigger than a silver sixpence:" and for that 
reason, when she came to be christened, he 
desired that she should be called Silver "Ear. 

"It will be an unlucky name," objected the 
aunts and gossips, " for no one was ever called 
so before, and it is not printed in any book." 
But the baby was named Silver Ear, and she 
grew to be a little maid without anything 
unlucky ever happening to her. 

" Silver Ear," said her younger brother, "how 
is it that you sleep so quietly on stormy nights 
when the wolves howl in the wood, and the 
angry sea splashes up against the lighthouse 
window ? " 

"Because I never hear the wolves howl or 
the sea when it is angry," answered Silver 
Ear. 
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"That comes of having such foolish small 
ears," said her brother. 

"Silver Ear," said her father, "how is it that 
your sheaf of gleanings is always so much 
larger than your brothers' and sisters', and that 
you bring your apron full of ripe nuts every, 
autumn morning when you pass through the 
wood?" 

" Because I hear the ripe nuts and the corn- 
blades calling me to gather them," said little 
Silver Ear. 

"That comes of having such fantastic ears," 
said her father. 

Her mother said nothing, for she knew the 
truth about her daughter's ears ; how they were 
in reality a fairy gift — that they would always be 
deaf to loud angry sounds, but that there was 
no gentle voice in the world so low it could not 
reach them. 

" Silver Ear is a strange girl," said the neigh- 
bours' children; "it is true she always knows 
where the most beautiful flowers grow, and can 
tell us in an instant where to find our lost toys, 
but there is no pleasure in playing with her, for 
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she does not hear half we say ; " so they would 
often run away from her, and leave her to sit 
by hersel£ 

Then Silver Ear parted the curls from her 
little ears and listened. I should write an entire 
book if I were to tell you even a small part of 
what she heard. She was in no danger of feel- 
ing lonely, for whether she sat in the depths 
of the wood, or at the foot of the great white 
rock that jutted out into the sea, she had always 
plenty of things to talk to her. 

They mostly told her different stories every 
day, but there were two that always said the 
same thing ; one was the river. 

" Come and look at a pleasant face," said the 
river ; " come and look at a pleasant face." And 
when Silver Ear obeyed the river and came, she 
always saw a smiling blue-eyed face looking 
shyly up at her, then she used to kiss her 
hand to it and walk by the river, looking at 
the face which glided after hero The river led 
to the sands, and on the sands Silver Ear stood 
and heard the sea tell her always the same story. 

" Beyond the white rocks," said the sea : — 
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" Beyond the white rocks : 
While you sleep, 
In a cavern wet and dim, 
Prisoned by a giant grim. 
Children weep, 
And wait for thee, 
To set them free. 
Beyond the white rocks." 

"When shall I go, and how?" said Silver 
Ear to the sea ; but the sea never answered her 
or altered his one song. 

At last it was Midsummer Eve, and Silver Ear 
stood alone on the shore with her hand curved 
round her ear, listening to many voices. Every 
living thing, from the tallest tree in the wood 
to the lichens on the rock, was singing a song to 
the sun that evening, for the next day was his 
birthday, and they were practising their con- 
gratulations before-hand. 

" Good night," said the sun, as he slipt into his 
purpk bed and put on his white foam nightcap, 
" I shall be up betimes to-morrow. On my 
birthday I take my longest walk through the 
sky, and any one who has a journey to make 
had better follow my example to-morrow." 



^ 
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"Beyond the white rocks," said the sea; 
" beyond the white rocks." 

** Yes,'* said Silver Ear, ** to-morrow I will go 
beyond the white rocks." 

So she got up very early in the morning, even 
before the sun, and put on her little green mantle, 
and set offon her journey. It was pleasant enough 
travelling, for everything wore a birthday look 

At last she came to the gpreat bridge of rock 
that jutted out into the sea, and now she must 
climb. 

"Tread on us," said the sea-anemones and 
jelly-fish, "for we are soft, and we will save 
your feet from being cut by the sharp flints." 

" Tread on us," said the crimson sea-flowers. 

" But I shall kill you," said little SQver Ear. 

"Never mind," they answered, "we have grown 
on this one rock for a hundred years, on purpose 
for you to tread upon." 

"Beyond the white rocks," the sea went on 
singing, " beyond the white rocks." 

So Silver Ear climbed up, and up, and after 
a long time she came down the other side. 
Here the sea was as smooth as glass, and 
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rippled softly on beds of smooth white sand. 
Rocks, green, and bronze-coloured, and white, 
stood round in a semicircle, but here every 
rock was a palace, with archway entrances, and 
long colonades, and cathedral windows. 

*' Who lives here ? " said little Silver Ear, as 
she stopped at the first house and peeped under 
the arched doorway. 

*' This is Mother Carey's house," said the pearl- 
shells that lay round the door; ''she is within, 
feeding her chickens, who are all at home to-day, 
for the Storms who live next door are asleep, and 
they always go abroad together." 

Next door lived the Storms. Silver Ear 
heard them snoring, but it made her shiver, so 
she passed on. 

"Who lives here?" she asked at another 
door. 

"The Waterspout Man," whispered the grey 
lichens that hung round the door-post ; " he is 
upstairs, pumping water into his great pipes, and 
must not be disturbed on any account ; you had 
better pass on." 

The next was an iron door. Silver Ear 
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listened all round it, but she could hear nothing, 
so she sat down to rest on a bed of soft sand. 
Round her lay shells and stones of every shape 
and colour you can imagine, and she bent her 
head towards them to listen, knowing that each 
had a separate story to tell. There were among 
them stones with many lines across, which you 
call agates, but which are, in reality, the petrified 
eyes of dead men, which have lain long under 
the sea. 

" We were warm once," said the agates ; "we 
were bright once." And Silver Ear felt sorry 
for them. 

" Have you told me all, now ? " she asked of 
a trumpet-shell that had been speaking a long 
time. 

"All my own history," said the shell; "but, 
if you will lift me up and listen, you will hear 
the echo of a sad story that has been told to 



me. 



"Where did you hear that.?" asked Silver 
Ear, when she had listened a little time. 

" In the cave, behind the iron door," whispered 
the shell. 
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" Then to the cave I must go," said Silver 
Ear; for the shell had echoed to her ear the 
sighs and groans of unhappy children. " I must 
go ; but who will tell me the way ? " 

Silver Ear sat long on the sand, and the sea- 
birds flew round her and spoke to her, and the 
waves murmured at her feet, but they could 
none of them tell her how to get inside the 
iron door; at last she lay down on the ground, 
and put her ear to a hole, and then a little sand 
worm told her. 

*'You must go," it said, "to the blue cave, 
where the old Merman lives, and take the key 
of the iron door from under his sea-weed pillow. 
It is he who has shut the children up in the 
rock-prison, and he is keeping them for his 
side-dishes when he gives his full-moon feast 
In tlie early part of the month, when the moon 
is young, he wanders about the sea, and entices 
the children out of the ships; he shows them 
a little light on the top of a wave, they stretch 
out their haiids to touch it ; he moves it lower 
they lean fijrther and further over the ship's 
side; and at last tumble into his arms. Then 
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he folds them in his wide cloak, and carries 
them under the water to the cave^ where he 
keeps them till the feast-day, when they are 
cooked and served up for his dinner." 

"How shall I reach the blue cave?" asked 
Silver Ear. 

"You must walk on, and listen," said the 
worm. 

So Silver Ear got up, and walked on, and 
listened. 

You must come this way," said a voice. 
No ; you must come this way," said another 
voice. 

"No, this way;" "No, that way;" "No, 
another way," said several voices. 

Then Silver Ear parted the curls from her ears^ 
and listened carefully, till she found out whence 
all the voices came. One came from the east, 
and one from the west, and one from the deep ; 
but one came from above, and Silver Ear knew 
it must be the best voice to listen to. 

It led her to the mouth of a dark cavern ; 
there was only a narrow ledge of rock to walk 
upon, and the stones were very sharp, but 
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Silver Ear went on. As she walked she heard 
water falling, drop by drop, into the deep below. 
As each drop fell, there was a little moan, for in 
the abyss lay people and children who had tried 
to cross the rock path, but had missed their 
way, and fallen into the gulf through listening to 
the misguiding voices. At last the passage in 
the rock grew wider and wider, and she came to 
the door of the Merman's blue palace. There 
were two pillars before the open door. On 
each of the pillars stood a griffin ; their wings 
were arched over their backs, and fiery red 
tongues hung out of their mouths. They were 
placed there to guard the door, and if any one 
tried to enter who was not a friend of the old 
Merman's, they bent down and whispered a 
horrid word in his ear. Each person who heard 
it, shivered, and shrank down into i mussel-shell, 
and was never able to move from the rock after- 
wards. Silver Ear saw their horrid heads bent 
dose to hers, but she heard nothing, for the 
words they said were wicked words, and could 
not come into silver ears. So she passed on 
unharmed, and entered the blue palace where 
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the Merman lived. No one saw her come in, 
for she crept softly behind a stone, and looked 
about her. 

The Merman was standing in the middle of 
the cave. I can't tell you what a dreadful sight 
he was ; he had eyes as large as cocoa-nuts, and 
they turned round and round in his head like 
wheels ; his hair was of tangled sea-serpents, 
and his mouth reached from ear to ear. Before 
him stood a row of little boys and girls, and 
he was pinching their cheeks to see if they were 
fat enough to be eaten, for the moon was full 
that night, and the feast had to be made ready. 
When he had looked at them all, he tied their 
hands behind them, and made them sit down on 
stone seats. 

" Now," he said, " I shall lie down on my sea- 
weed bed, and take a nap ; the feast will last far 
into the night, and when I wake there will still 
be time to cook the dinner, and prepare for the 
guests." 

' So he stumbled into his sea-weed bed, and 
the children sat and cried, till the space between 
their stone chairs was quite full of water. Soon 
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Silver Ear heard the monster begin to snore, 
then she rose from behind the stone, and walked 
gently towards the bed. 

The floor of the cave was covered with great 
stones ; some of them were placed on their 
edges, and could not be stepped on without 
tumbling over with a loud noise; others were 
firm. The Merman had arranged this, that no 
enemy might come near him unheard while he 
slept. 

When the children saw Silver Ear begin to 
walk across the cave, they whispered to her, 
" Don't move, don't move ! the stones will fall 
down under you, and the monster will wake." 

" Hush, hush!" said Silver Ear, and she walked 
on; for, when everything was still, she could hear 
the stones speaking to her. 

"Tread on me," said one stone; "Now on me, 
said another; and the stones that spoke were 
always the firm ones. 

When she reached the sea-weed bed, she stood 
still and listened again. " Here I am," said the 
iron key, " in this comer, don't be afraid." And 
Silver Ear put her hand gently under the sea- 

X2 
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weed, and took the key, and walked softly 
away. She had reached the door, and was just 
passing out, when one of the griffins, who was 
asleep, puffed a great gust of wind from his 
nostril, and blew all the hair over her ears, so 
that for a moment she could not hear what the 
stones said. She put her foot on a loose stone, 
it fell with a loud crash, and the giant awoke. 

" Oh, Silver Ear, run, run ! " shouted the chil- 
dren. " Oh, Silver Ear, run ! " cried the stones, 
and the water. And Silver Ear ran, and the 
Merman came with great strides after her. • She 
heard his loud steps as she flew down the narrow 
passage, but when she came out on the smooth 
sand, she heard the rolling of his eyes, and his 
panting breath, for he was gaining on her. 

" Oh, Silver Ear, be quick, be quick ! " cried 
the sea-birds ; and they flapped round the giant's 
head to keep him back. "Oh, Silver Ear, be 
quick ! " said the sand and the shells, and they 
slipped under the giant's feet to make him 
stumble. It was a race indeed, even the stupid 
cod-fish swam to the shore and opened their 

eat eyes to see Silver Ear run past ; while the 
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Merman stumbled on, stretching out his hand to 
catch one of her long, streaming yellow curls. 

At last Silver Ear gained the door, and put 
in the key, but she could not turn it in the 
lock. 

**Make haste, oh, make haste, Silver Ear," 
said the lichens round the door. " Make haste. 
Silver Ear ! " whispered the waves that rippled 
up to her feet. Even Mother Carey, and the 
Waterspout Man, and the Storms, put their 
heads out of their windows, and called out, 
" Make haste, oh, make haste, little Silver Ear ! " 

Now, all this noise was against her, for it pre- 
vented her hearing what the key said: "Kiss 
me, and I shall turn," said the key, " only kiss 
me, and I shall turn." At last, just as the Mer- 
man's hand touched her hair. Silver Ear under- 
stood. She stooped down and kissed the key ; 
that instant it turned in the lock, and the heavy 
iron door flew back, and struck the Merman, 
who was just coming up, such a blow on his 
forehead, that he reeled backwards, gave a loud 
groan, and fell down dead on the sands. It was 
an enchanted door, you must know, and knew 
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the right moment to fly open, and exactly \idiere 
to strike, only it could not kill the monster till 
Silver Ear unlocked it. 

" Well done. Silver Ear, well done. Silver Ear!" 
This was what everything said — ^birds, and fish, 
and sand, and rock, and water ; and the children 
came from the cave, and danced round the dead 
Merman; and Mother Carey, and the Water- 
spout Man, and the Storms, came running out 
of their houses to look at him. They could 
scarcely believe he was dead, for he was a 
terrible fellow, and every one had been afraid of 
him. When the Waterspout Man had looked 
till he was quite sure, he filled his largest squirt 
with water, and set off for the blue cave, to 
shoot the griffins, and release the children who 
were to have been eaten that night at the feast 
The Storms bustled for a long time round 
Silver Ear, and then they said that they were 
not much accustomed to trouble themselves 
about other people's business, but, for once, they 
would help to finish the good work Silver Ear 
had begun ; they would lend each of the children 
a Wind, the youngest and gentlest they had in 
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the house, to carry them back to the ships from 
-which they had been stolen. 

When all the children were gone, Silver Ear 
began her journey homeward, and the sun told 
her she had chosen a good way of keeping his 
birthday. 

" Is that all ? Why, what a shabby story ; not 
half wonderful enough ! Only one monster, and 
so very little about the griffins. I am afraid 
you have been trying to put a moral in it, and 
yet I am sure I can't see what it is." 

*' You do not expect me to tell you, I hope, 
after that. No, no, we have talked nonsense 
enough for to-night. Get down the picture 
Shakespeare, and we will have wonderful things 
and morals too." 



GOLDEN DREAMS. 

CHAPTER L 

SIID you ever hear the history of little 
R.0II0 ? How he was stolen away 
from his twin-sister Roska, and his 
grandmother Ella, by Schwarz, the 
kii^ of Balehome. You have never 
heard ? Then listen, for I will tell you. 

There was once an island which stood alone 
in the middle of the sea. All day and all night 
the waves washed against the white rocks, and 
ran up into the little sandy bays. Every year, 
Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter 
came and walked over the island, scattering a 
hundred gifts ; and every time, as they passed 
by, they said one to another, " How happy the 
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people in this little island would be, if only there 
were no such person as Schwarz, the tyrant of 
Balehome." 

High up on the side of a rock that jutted out 
into the sea stood the City of the Old King. 
Three sides of it were surrounded with black 
walls, whilst the fourth was protected by the rock, 
whose barren summit frowned over the place. 
It was in reality but the ruin of a city, for, inside 
the walls, loose stones were piled one upon 
another, with rank grass and hemlock springing 
up between. A serpent-tree grew in the midst of 
the ruins : its stem was formed of twisted living 
snakes, and from the open mouths of the snakes, 
vipers and serpents were growing, curled and 
writhing in various contortions ; these were the 
branches of the tree. Evil birds cowered day 
and night upon the forked tongues of the 
serpents. Underneath the tree lay Schwarz, 
surrounded by the whole company of his ser- 
vants, who chattered together on the stones. 
His servants were a motley crew, of different 
shapes and sizes, and habited in a countless 
variety of costumes, for they were great tra- 
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vellers, being in truth the company of the Aches 
and Pains. These were the messengers of King 
Schwarz, who every day sent one or other of 
them, and very often two or three at a time, to 
steal into the houses of the unhappy islanders. 
Then it was that all the grandmothers became 
lame with rheumatism, that the little children 
cried because of tooth-ache or growing pain, and 
in the winter time had their poor little hands 
and feet pinched by the cruel chilblains. But 
that was not all ; for Schwarz, not content with 
sending his messengers out upon the island, 
would often steal out of the city himself, generally 
at night when it was quite dark, and stop before 
one or other of the people's houses. 

In the morning some misfortune was certain 
to have befallen the house at which he stopped. 
Sometimes it was a lamb or a calf he had stolen 
from the stall, or he had made neighbours 
quarrel, or, worse than all, he had taken a child 
from the nursery. The people shuddered when 
they saw the mark of his black footsteps upon 
the threshold. 

Now it happened one evening that RoUo and 
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Roska were sitting at the door of their grand- 
mother's cottage, talking to one another, and 
eating their bread and milk out of white wooden 
bowls. 

"To-morrow is the haymaking, Roska," said 
Rollo, "and you and I must be early at the 
meadow to see the first grass cut down." 

" And to see that nobody hurts the little larks, 
brother, who build their nests on the ground. 
But who is that, Rollo ; that old man coming out 
of the wood to our cottage door ? " 

Rollo looked up, and saw an old man with a 
venerable white beard, who leant upon his staff, 
and walked slowly along. He looked like a 
pilgrim, and he was certainly coming to where 
the children were sitting. When he came 
close to the cottage door, the old man stopped 
and raised his eyes to the faces of the 
children. 

Rollo and Roska got up and waited for him 
to speak. 

"Good evening," said the old man; "run in, 
Roska, and ask grandmother Ella whether I may 
rest in the cottage to-night." 
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Roska ran in quickly, and presently returned 
with the old grandmother, who said — 

" You are very welcome to stay with us> but 
mine is a poor home, and I have not much to 
offer you." 

Then the pilgrim went into the cottage, and 
sat down in the great arm-chair beside the fire- 
place, and grandmother Ella placed new bread 
on the table before him, and a cup of milk. 

It seemed to Rollo and Roska that, as the 
old man was eating, he looked at them with 
sorrowful eyes; Roska even thought she saw 
tears in them. 

That night, when Rollo and Roska were both 
asleep, and when grandmother Ella was asleep 
also, the old pilgrim got up from the comer of 
the room where he had been lying, and stood 
beside the beds of the children. 

For a little while he stood and looked at their 
sleeping happy faces ; then he bent over them, 
and spread a dream upon each pillow — a, golden 
dream for each, wrapped in a pillar of cloud 
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CHAPTER II. 

** I DREAMT of Schwarz last night, Roska," 
said RoUo, as they walked to the meadow 
together. 

'•And I of you, Rollo," answered Roska; 
**it was a bad dream at first, but everything 
was bright in the end; so come along, Rollo, 
the mowers are whetting their scythes." And 
the two children ran on to the meadow and 
began to have a very happy day. They made 
garlands of purple clover and meadowsweet. 
They peeped into the nests of little birds that 
were hidden in the grass. They wandered round 
and round the hedgerows, and watched the bees 
taking honey from the wild roses; and at last^ 
weary of wandering, they flung the grass over 
one another in heaps. When RoUo was nearly 
covered, Roska ran off to a little distance to 
fetch more grass and flowers to cast upon the 
heap. 

"Where are you going, Roska .^" asked one 
of the mowers, as she returned, holding up her 
little apron at the comers. 



% 
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"I am going to smother RoUo with these," 
she answered, peeping at her spoils; and she 
ran on to the heap of grass and flowers which 
had covered her little brother. 

"RoUo, RoUo!" she said; but there was no 
answer. Then Roska was frightened, and began 
to pull away the flowers and look in amongst 
the grass. " Rollo, RoUo ! " but RoUo was not 
there. Then Roska set up a terrible cry, and 
all the mowers ran down the field to where she 
was standing. 

" What is it, little Roska ? " they all said ; but 
Roska only wept and pointed to the heap of 
grass which did not cover Rollo. 

The mowers searched all round the meadow, 
but no little brother was found anywhere. 

" Rollo, Rollo ! " shouted Roska all the after- 
noon and evening, in every corner of the field ; 
but no Rollo answered. 

At last one of the men discovered a black 
footmark on the grass close to where little Rollo 
had been lying; then they all looked at one 
another, and pointed towards the black walls of 
Balehome, and said, "Rollo has been taken to 
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Balehome, Roska; for Schwarz has walkecj 
through the meadow to-day." 

When Roska heard these words, she covered 
her face with her hands, and ran home to her 
grandmother*s cottage. When she got there, the 
old pilgrim met her at the gate, and took her 
hands from before her face, and looked at her 
kindly. 

" Can you tell me where Rollo is ? " asked 
Roska of the pilgrim. 

"What the mowers have told you is true," 
he answered ; " Rollo is the prisoner of King 
Schwarz." 

" Oh t what will become of him then } " cried 
Roska. "Will the cruel king's servants hurt him 
very much } " 

" The evil birds are to be dreaded more than 
the servants are," answered the pilgrim; "for 
they are always saying dreadful things, and 
trying to make people say them. If they 
should succeed with Rollo, he will be changed 
into an evil bird, like one of them, and have to 
live, as they do, on the serpent-tree." 

As he said these words, the old pilgrim turned 
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away from the cottage door, and disappeared in 
the wood. Then Roska ran into the cottage^ 
and called out, "Grandmother Ella, come and 
help me." 

The grandmother came hobbling out of the 
inner kitchen, and Roska told her everything 
that had happened, and what the old pilgrim 
had said. At first, old Ella looked very sad and 
sorry, and cried a good deal ; but after awhile, 
she said that, as RoUo had been taken prisoner, 
there was nothing which they could do for him, 
and that Roska had better cease crying and go 
to bed. 

"Grandmother," answered Roska, **I shall 
never be able to cease crying, night or day, until 
I find a way of helping RoUo." 

And so it was. All that night Roska cried and 
called for RoUo ; and in the morning she ran out 
of the cottage, and down the village street, and 
across the island until she came to the rock -on 
which the city was built She spent the whole 
day in climbing the hill, and when at length she 
stood beneath the city walls, she heard the 
old king's servants chattering and shaking, and 
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the evil birds screeching their dark stories in 
the ears of the king, and of RoUo. 

"If only I could find some little crack, or 
comer, or crevice," said Roska to herself, "by 
which I could creep into the city." But there 
was no little door, nor crevice, nor crack that 
Roska could find in all the black walls, though 
she walked up and down a long time beneath 
them. At last night came on, and she ran down 
the hill, and across the island again, and up 
the village street to her grandmother^s cottage ; 
the neighbours looked out at their doors as 
she passed, and said, "Where are you going, 
little Roska ? " and she answered, " Home, for 
there is nothing which I can do." 

CHAPTER III. 

After this, Roska became more unhappy than 
ever. She wandered up and down the island, 
by the sea-shore and along the river-side, and 
through the woo^s and valleys, asking every- 
thing and everybody she met if there was not 
anything which she could do. 

" I am very unhappy, "said Roska to the Wind 
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which swept down the mountain-side. ** I am 
ver>' unhappy, for Rollo is a prisoner in Bale- 
home" 

" Rollo is ver\- unhappy," answered the Wind, 
as he went moaning along. 

"I am very unhappy," said Roska to the 
River. "I am very unhappy, for Rollo is a 
prisoner in Balehom^ and there is nothing 
which I can do." 

" Rollo is very unhappy," answered the River 
rippling by ; " all day and all night he w^eeps," 

" I am very unhappy," said Roska to the 
trees. 

" And Rollo is very unhappy," answered the 
leaves as they fell ; " for the summer is past, 
and the autumn is here, and he is a captive 
still." 

/* I am very unhappy," said Roska, as she sat 
on the sea-shore : " I am very, very unhappy, 
for I do not even know whether Rollo is Rollo 
still." 

" Rollo is very unhappy," said the Waves, over 
and over again ; " and there is nothing that 
Roska can do." 
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Then Roska got up and wandered along the 
beach, and looked towards the rock which jutted 
out into the sea, and whose summit hung over 
the city ; and so she walked and wandered until 
it grew quite dark, and then she saw the old 
pilgrim coming towards her, leaning upon his 
staff as usual, and his long white hair floating 
on the wind. He led Roska to a little creek in 
the shore, where a boat was moored on the sand. 
" Get into the boat, Roska," he said, " and I will 
row you to the base of the rock." 

So Roska and the pilgrim got into the boat 
together and rowed to the foot of the head- 
land. Then Roska looked up the rugged side 
and said — 

"If I were once at the top, I could easily 
clamber down into the city; but we have no 
ladder, and the rock is too steep for me to 
climb." 

"Look again, Roska," answered the pilgrim. 
And Roska saw that all the sea-gulls who 
lived on the cliff were standing one above 
the other, from the base to the summit, with 
arching outstretched wings for Roska to tread 
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upon — a beautiful white ladder, with dove- 
coloured edges, and a trail of moonlight up 
the centre. So Roska trod upon the silvery 
necks of the sea-gulls, and in this manner 
ascended to the topmost crag. When there, 
she knelt upon the rock, parted the long hair 
from her face, and looked down curiously into 
the City of Ruins. The living branches of the 
serpent-tree swung up and down against the 
dark sky, their forked tongues darted on the 
air; here and there a black-hooded bird 
cowered amongst the branches, whilst at the 
foot of the tree slept Schwarz, the ill-favoured, 
hard-hearted king. But Roska did not look 
at him, hardly saw him even, for her eyes had 
fallen upon the shrinking trembling form of 
little RoUo. A thrill of joy shot through her 
heart to see that RoUo was RoUo still, though 
he was indeed chained by his wrist to the 
ankle of the sleeping tyrant, and sat crying 
amongst the broken stones. All the king's 
servants were standing round him in a crowd, 
hustling and buffeting him, and a bird sat 
upon each of his shoulders whispering to him. 
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Roska felt very much afraid for Rollo, lest 
he should learn to say what the birds said: 
it made her shudder to think of his becoming 
like one of them, and having to live upon the 
serpent-tree ; so she slipped down from the ledge 
of the rock where she was kneeling, and ran 
as quickly as she could over the broken stones, 
pushing her way between the Aches and Pains, 
till she reached her little brother. 

Rollo left off crjring as soon as he saw her, 
and they kissed one another, and then Rollo told 
Roska of the cruel torments which the Aches 
and Pains had made him suffer, and of all the 
dreadful stories which the birds told him ; and 
how he had scarcely anything to eat, and was 
chained night and day to the ankle of the 
king, and that he did not see how he should 
ever get away from that city again. Then 
Roska made a soft pillow of her lap, and told 
Rollo to lay his head there, and she leaned 
over him and let her warm tears fall upon 
his wounds whilst she sang to him a song, 
that she remembered out of the golden dream 
which the pilgrim had given her. Rollo slept 
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whilst Roska sang; and when morning came 
and the voice of the pilgrim called her away, 
RoUo begged her to come again another night 
Roska promised to come, and said that she 
would bring some herbs with her to heal his 
wounds, and half of her own dinner and supper 
besides. 

Down the white ladder, into the little boat — 
across the waves, home again : and Roska told 
her grandmother of what she had done. Old 
Ella did not say much ; it seemed to Roska 
that her grandmother cared much less for 
RoUo's imprisonment than she did. The truth 
was, that King Schwarz had taken away so 
many things from the old grandmother, that 
one more or less made but little difference. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The next day Roska saved all her dinner and 
part of the milk from her supper, and put them 
into a little basket with a handful of herbs she 
had gathered in the wood, and about the time 
of sunset she wandered down to the sea-shore 
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in hopes of finding the pilgrim again, and the 
boat And she was not disappointed ; her friend 
was waiting for her, having just unmoored the 
boat and taken the oars in his hand. 

" Get in, Roska," he said, and Roska got in. 
Then the old man looked into her basket and 
saw the milk, and the bread, and the herbs. 
" That is right, Roska," he said. " So you are 
not afraid to go into the Stony City, and you 
do not care for the pain which the king's 
servants give you whilst you are singing to 
RoUo." 

" No," answered Roska, " I do not care, and 
I am not afraid." 

By-and-by they reached the rock, and Roska 
saw that the sea-gulls were waiting for her. 
So she went up as she had done the night 
before, and stayed with RoUo until the morning, 
when the pilgrim called her away and took 
her home again. So it went on every day ; 
Roska filled her little basket with good things 
for RoUo, and every evening she and the old 
pilgrim went to visit him over the water. 
Evening after evening, for weeks and months, 
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until autumn had passed away and winter was 
come, and then it became very cold going 
out at night in an open boat. 

"It was in summer," said Roska to the 
pilgrim on one pf these excursions; **it was 
in summer that Rollo was taken away, and 
now winter is here." 

" The time for his deliverance is nearly come, 
Roska," answered the pilgrim. 

" When will it be quite here ? " she asked. 

" One day, Roska," he said, " you will see the 
Spirit of the Snowstorm, and on the night after 
that day Rollo will be able to break his chain 
and climb down the sea-gull ladder with you. 
Even now, if you look at his chain, you will find 
that one of the links is very nearly worn away." 

When Roska got into the city, she repeated 
these words of the pilgrim to Rollo, and then 
both the children began to examine the chain 
in every part. They soon found the link which 
the old man had told them of, and it was that 
nearest to RoUo's little wrist. 

*Your tears have been falling on this link 
night after night for many weeks, Roska," said 
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her brother; "they have worn it away:" and 
Roska knew that this was true. 

Just one week after this, when Roska went 
out one morning as usual to gather herbs in the 
forest, she saw^ to her surprise, that the ground 
was covered with snow. 

'* Alas ! " she said to herself, " for the Snow- 
storm has passed by whilst I was asleep, and I 
shall not be able to see him." Then she sat 
upon a stile and looked abroad over the wide 
white fields. The air was hushed and clear, and 
Roska whispered to herself : *' How beautiful 
the Storm must be, who has left everything 
so white behind." The words were hardly 
spoken when he came; he walked past her, 
footed with silence, and Roska saw him, the 
beautiful, shadowy, fair-faced Spirit of the 
Snow. 

Then Roska was very happy, for she knew 

that in that very night her brother would come 
home. It was true she could find no herbs that 
day, for they were all buried deep in the snow. 
*' But of what consequence is that ? " said little 
Roska ; " for RoUo will soon be free." So she 
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tripped on joyfully to the sea -side long before it 
was evening, and walked up and down, wishing 
for the old pilgrim to come and unmoor the boat 

" How long he is !" said Roska, for she began 
to feel dreadfully impatient 

At last, however, he did come ; but Roska was 
surprised to observe that he looked graver even 
than usual. 

"You don't look so glad as I expected," she 
said, ''now that to-night is come." 

" I am glad," answered the pilgrim ; " but the 
chain is not broken yet, Roska." 

'* It soon will be," she said. 

"The servants of the king have been tor- 
menting RoUo worse than ever to-day," answered 
the pilgrim, "and you have brought no herbs 
with you, Roska." 

"That was because of the snow," said Roska. 

" I know, but listen : when you reach the 
city to-night, you will find that everything will 
make it very difficult for RoUo to escape. First 
of all, the Aches and Pains will rush together 
upon him and upon you, so that you will be 
almost overwhelmed. If, however, just at the 
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moment when Rollo is nearly fainting, you are 
able to pour three drops from this phial upon 
his head, he will be saved from his first great 
danger." And the old man put a phial into 
Roska's hand, containing, as he told her, a con- 
centrated essence extracted from the tears of 
compassionate children. 

"You must be very careful," he said, "for 
it would be dangerous to spill a drop ; and even 
if you should not spill any, ^and if all should go 
well in the first trial, there will be another close 
behind ; for at the moment in which you are 
dropping the essence upon RoUo's head, one of 
the evil birds will try to put a poisoned feather 
on his tongue: if it should be able to do this, 
Rollo will be changed at once into the dreaded 
evil shape. So soon then as you see the feather 
bending over Rollo's mouth, call out as dis- 
tinctly as you can, the magic word ' Ginnunga- 
gap.' It must be said just at the precise moment, 
and if you drop one syllable, all is lost. But, 
if you succeed, there will be another trial still ; 
for the serpent branches of the tree will shoot 
venomous fire out of their mouths to devour 
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you both. Then will be the time for Rollo to 
snap the chain, and for you both to run — run 
for your lives." 

^'But," interrupted Roska, breathlessly, "if 
Schwarz should awake and run after us, and 
overtake us?" 

"Then," answered the pilgrim, "you must, 
indeed, beware; for if Schwarz should pursue 
you, Despair, that long cold earth-worm, will 
come too ; and if he should wrap his icy coils 
about your hearts, he will gnaw and nibble them 
away until you die." 
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CHAPTER V. 

After this, they rowed on in silence. The night 
was dark, for the moon had not yet risen, and 
the sky was nearly covered with clouds. 

When they reached the base of the rock, 
Roska saw the sea-gull ladder gleaming in the 
darkness, but there was no streak of moonlight 
upon the grey-edged wings. 

With light steps she mounted — ^she did not 
look once behind her — carrying the phial with 
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both hands carefully. She mounted, she reached 
the top of the rock — she did not wait to look 
down; she slipped from stone to stone ; she carried 
the phial safely. S\idftly she fled towards Rollo, 
They were there before her, however, the ser- 
vants of the king ; they were close to Rollo, 
they fell upon him, they dealt cruel blows, but 
it was not time yet to pour out the precious 
drops. At length, one Pain more terrible than 
all the others threw himself upon the child, and 
little Rollo fell to the ground with half-closed 
eyes. Then, quick as thought, Roska lifted the 
bottle above his head, and three drops sank 
down into his hair. Not one was spilt upon 
the ground. Roska clapped her hands ; the Aches 
and Pains ran away chattering — ^the first victory 
was won ! But, Roska, take care ; oh ! take 
care ; whilst you are clapping your hands an 
evil bird is close to RoUo's mouth; in another 
instant the feather will have touched his tongue. 
But no ! — " Ginnungagap ! " — ^there was time, 
and the second victory is won ; for, as the magic 
syllables fell one by one from Roska's lips, 
the black-hooded birds spread their wings one 
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after another, and flew away into the night. 
But all is not over yet ; for, as the owls flew 
away, the serpents all turned their heads 
towards the children, and darted forth jets 
of flame at them from the tips of their forked 
tongues. Pull, Rollo ! break the chain ! 
Pull harder, little Roska! It snaps — they 
run — Rollo is free. They run over the 
loose, rattling stones; they fly towards the 
rock. Soon they will have reached it ; soon 
they will tread the sea-gull ladder ! soon — ^but 
no ! he wakes ! Schwarz awakes. He is up with 
a start — ^he is running after the children. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Rollo and Roska thought that all was lost 
when they heard the footsteps of the king 
behind them, when they felt, too, their own feet 
trembling beneath them, and Despair coldly 
creeping into their hearts. "It's of no use, 
Roska," said Rollo, and the two children stood 
still, and turned. But then what did they see ? 
The king indeed was behind them, but one all 
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shining stood between — ^between the children 
and the king. 

It is the old pilgrim," cried Roska. 
It is our guardian angel," said Rollo. 
Schwarz turned back disappointed, for he 
dared not pass the angel; and the children 
ran on in safety towards the sea. 

The moon was fully risen now, and it made 
the sea-gull ladder shine as the children leaped 
down it into the boat, which was scarcely 
swaying upon a silver sea. Then Rollo seized 
the oars and was for pushing off at once ; but 
Roska was disappointed that the old pilgrim 
was not there. 

" When you have just seen that he is an 
angel, Roska," said Rollo, " how can you expect 
that he will sit with us in a boat ?" 

But Roska looked up and stretched out her 
arms, for high above the boat, and the sea, and 
the rock, the angel flew back again to the sky 
from which he had come. Then the children 
knew for certain that they must go on their 
way alone, and they rowed on silently. It is 
strange, but true, that as they looked at one 
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another, sitting in that little boat, they discovered 
with joyful surprise that each had grown more 
beautiful, more strong, larger, more noble looking. 
Each had a quite peculiar air, commanding, yet 
gentle, humble and regal at the same time. 
They wore, moreover, the clothes of princes, and 
carried crowns upon their heads. Long strings 
of jewels floated over Roska's neck — ^these were 
the tears which she had shed ; whilst Rollo was 
fully armed like the knights of olden time, and 
he bore a weapon for every wound. 

It was a wonderful night for the children to 
be out at sea in an open boat, for it was New 
Yearns eve, and they saw, therefore, what no 
one had ever seen before, perhaps will never 
see again — ^the meeting of the Old Year with 
the New; when he, the Old, in his skeleton 
boat, heavy with many griefs, dropped down 
towards the shoreless sea, and the New Year 
a beautiful brave child, swam out of the 
horizon, laughing as he came. As they 
passed, the two Years looked curiously at 
one another ; one sighed, the other smiled 
Rollo and Roska did both 
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** Our grief is going away with the Old Year," 
said RoUo. 

"And our happiness is coming up with the 
New," answered his sister. 

As they spoke, the grey church-towers on the 
island saw him coming, and all their bells b^an 
to ring. Then the New Year drew the boat of the 
children to the shore ; and when they all three 
jumped together upon the pebbly beach, Roska 
put her arm round her brother's neck, and 
pointing towards the east, from whence the sun 
would rise, " Our dreams were golden, RoUo," 
she said, " though hidden in a cloud." 




LITTLE PAULINE. 

3H0 is little Pauline ? We never heard 
of her before. 

" Certainly not, for she has only- 
been little Pauline since yesterday. 
Don't you understand that I am going to tell 
you a story about the evening after the christen- 
ing, when all the fairies came to look at the 
new baby ? They had not been invited to the 
christening feast — people are so stupid now, 
they have left off inviting fairies to christening 
feasts ; but now and then the good people come 
uninvited, and when every one is asleep they 
dance round the cradle, and whisper stories 
in the baby's ear. Very wise, quiet, smiling 
children those always are whom the fairies have 
whispered in the ear. They do not talk much, 
but they smile often, for they know so much, 
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and have so many pleasant things to think 
about. 

"I said when all the grown-up people were 
asleep ; and I was right there. The fairies do not 
usually allow grown-up people to see them ; yet 
I know all about that visit they made the little 
Pauline, and I don't think they will be offended 
if I describe it to you." 

It was on a warm night towards the end of the 
summer, when fairies are merry and kind and 
well-disposed towards mortal men. They get a 
little angry, you know, when all the corn and the 
fruits are gathered in, and the fields and orchards 
made too bare and ugly for them to play in. 
But before the harvest, when the fields are gold- 
coloured, and the orchards red and purple with 
fruit, they feel so rich and happy, that they are 
glad to hear of any one to whom they can give 
a gift 

Some one had told them about the new baby. 
How, it had come by chance to be christened in 
that quiet house between the river and the wood, 
so they determined to come on the christening 
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night and hold a revel round the cradle. For- 
tunately the nursery window had been left a 
little way open, or I don't think they could have 
come in. The grown-up people in the room 
were fast asleep, but the baby lay awake in her 
cradle, very quiet, however, as she always is, 
with her blue eyes wider open than they had 
ever been till that night. She will not forget 
what she saw then, though she will never be 
able to tell any one exactly how pretty the 
fairies looked flying in at the open window, and 
settling themselves like bright butterflies in a 
circle round the cradle. All, of course, with 
silver wands in their hands and harebell cups 
for caps on their heads, with the tiniest silver 
bells on the turned -up points of every flower. 
Lovely soft ringing the little bells made, and 
yet only the baby could hear it. The sounds 
would not have come into grown-up ears on 
any account, for they would have lost them- 
selves there. To the baby they told stories that 
will last her all her life for dreams, and will 
make her by-and-by the best fairy tale-teller 
that was ever bom. 
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Wlien the concert was over, the tiny people 
skipped one by one into the cradle ; and when 
they had seen for themselves that the baby was 
such a child as fairies favour; they stretched 
out their tiny hands across and across, and wove 
around her an elastic invisible christening robe, 
all made up of fairy gifts and graces, which 
will grow as she grows, and float round her all 
the rest of her life, making its wearer favoured 
and loved by every one. 

Then the prettiest of all the fairies kissed her 
in the middle of her forehead, and on her mouth, 
so that she shall never be able to frown or pout ; 
then they spread their rainbow-coloured wings 
and flew out of the window through which they 
had entered. All but one fairy, who remained 
standing at the foot of the cradle, with a 
thoughtful look on her face. She was somewhat 
taller than her fellow fairies, and as she held a 
handkerchief in her hand which she had been 
flapping up and down continually, she had taken 
no part in the weaving. There were no rainbow 
colours about her; she wore merely a plain 
mouse-skin pelisse and a bonnet of grey cocks' 
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feathers. She looked quite pleasant and kind, 
howe\'er ; and though she flapped her handker- 
chief a good deal, it was only because she was 
puzzled to know what present she could make 
the baby. The other fairies had woven so many 
gifts into the christening robe, there seemed 
nothing left for her to give. 

** And yet," she said aloud, to herself, " I must 
think of something ; it would be strange indeed 
if I, Mrs. Calkill, should be the only fairy who 
failed to leave a gift for little Pauline ; I who 
have been on visiting terms with her aunts and 
her cousins for so many years. Ah, stay! I 
know what to do." 

Then Mrs. Calkill fumbled in her pocket and 
drew out her ivory tooth-pick case. She shook 
it and held it close to her ear; then unscrewing 
the top, she turned it over, and out there fell on 
the floor such numbers of little people. They 
lay in a heap at first, looking dead and wooden ; 
but when Mrs. Calkill stirred them with her 
wand they rose from the ground and began to 
stretch their arms and rub their eyes like persons 
leaking from a long sVee^. 
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Then I knew them, and a good deal surprised 
I \%^s to see them all again, looking so much as 
they used to do. There was Little Wanderlin 
wath his friend the Green Fly, and Otto and 
Crybill, and the Slate-pencil boy, and the boy 
who had carrots on his head, Carl with his pigs, 
Erick astride on his eagle, and Silver Ear, 
Gemma, and Snow standing a little aside, hand 
in hand. They all looked faded and dusty, as 
if they had been shut up for a long time in a 
dark drawer. 

*' Dear me," said Wanderlin ; " what must we 
do ? What do you mean by waking us all up 
again ? You said we were not wanted any more, 
and now you call us." 

*' You lazy, idle boy," said Mrs. Calkill, dust- 
ing his coat with her wand ; " you ought to be 
very glad to hear you can be of some use 
in the world again." 

" We are very glad," cried a chorus of sweet 
voices, which I perceived came froni Silver Ear, 
Gemma, Roska, and Snow; "we shall be so 
glad if we may tell ourselves to children again 
but we are afraid you must be mistaken about 
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our being wanted. Not long ago we crept out 
of the tooth-pick case and flew to the old house 
where we were bom, and we could not find 
any one there who cared to look at us. It was 
dreadful to see the place so changed : none of 
the people we knew formerly live there now; 
the very rocking-horse has ridden away from its 
place behind the door; the play cupboard is 
quite empty ; the fairy-tale shelf is full of grave 
books ; and there is not so much as a little 
brick, or a slate-pencil boy, or a domino, on the 
old nursery floor. It made us so sad, we were 
glad to shut ourselves up in the tooth-pick case 
and go to sleep again." 

"Well, well," said Mrs. CalkilL "I can't 
blame you for thinking first of your old friends 
and I don't promise you that you will ever find 
others who will think as highly of you as they 
did ; but you must not be idle for all that. Here 
is a new baby whom you must do your very 
best to please. I want you for a christening 
present to her ; and till she is ready to listen to 
you, I shall send you into other nurseries, where 
ou must make yourselves useful and pleasant 
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There will be many rainy afternoons this winter, 
when you will be wanted. Come, now, I will 
dress you all in new clothes, for those you have 
on are terribly rumpled and torn." 

As she finished speaking, Mrs. Calkill seized 
Little Wanderlin, and began to roll him out, and 
pat him, and shake him, and press him, till he 
turned into a sheet of white paper with lines of 
printing running neatly all over him, and a little 
picture just where his head used to be. Precisely 
the same thing happened to all the other children ; 
but just as Mrs. Calkill was beginning to place 
the white sheets in order, one upon the other, a 
troublesome cock crew very loud, and a bright 
morning sunbeam streamed in on the very 
spot where she was standing. Whether she 
sprang up through the ceiling, or sank under the 
floor, or flew out of the window I cannot tell 
you ; but this I do know, that when nurse sat 
up in bed and looked round her, she saw no 
trace of either Mrs. Calkill or the nearly finished 
gift-book. Baby Pauline was very wide awake, 
and smiled knowingly, but she did not give any 
one a hint of what she knew. 



\ 
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Though Mrs. Calkill was interrupted in her 
task, the gift-book wU cx)me to Little Pauline, 
and to many other children besides ; but these 
other children would never have known, if I had 
not told them, what share Mrs. Calkill and 
Little Pauline had in getting it ready for them, 
and I think that would have been a pity ; don't 
you ? 



THE 

AIRIES' CHRISTENING BELLS, 

AS THEY RANG FOR LITTLE PAULINE. 

From each flower-cup 

Elves, 
When the bells ring, 
Fairy bells, ring, 
Then start up 

Summer Elves. 

Bring soft flower-bloom 

Bright, 
For the small cheek, 
The Baby's cheek. 
Flower-bloom 

Red and white. 

Make her flower-fair, 

Elves, 
Flower-fair; just 
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That. Golden dust 
On her hair, 

Sunny Elves. 

Glancing River-sprites 

Rise, 
At the bells' laughter, 
0*er rippling water. 
Heaven-lights 

In your eyes. 

Give her bright-flowing 

Grace, 
Gentle motions. 
Deep emotions. 
Shades throwing 

On her face. 

From the mountain-mist 

Crowd 
Down your steep ways 
Weird mountain Fays. 
The bells, list, 

Ring aloud! 
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Give her dreaming sweet, 

Strange, 
In your pure air. 
Be her soul fair 
And complete, 

Without change. 



THE END. 
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